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PETRONELLA. 


By Mary C. RowSsELL. 
Author of “ Love Loyal,” “ Miss Vanburgh,” “ Thorndyke Manor,” 
“ The Red House,” etc. 


10: 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 
A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


“JLD Squire Hedworth was dying. His enfeebled 
4 frame might, Dr. Cupper said, hold together 
with his breath for half-a-dozen hours longer ; 
but probably they would sunder before the 
shadows of the dun-coloured February after- 
: = noon, already dimming the recesses of the bed- 
dunt, had long darkened into “night Parson Middleditch 
had come, and, having administered such consolation as he was 
able to give, had gone again, after a brief closeting with ‘the 
invalid. Earlier in the forenoon, Lawyer Parchington had 
also been and taken, what he was hard to be persuaded, 
was a final farewell of his old gossip and client. On being 
assured, however, of the parson’s summoning for that private 
confabulation, the worthy man conceded that things did 
look bad; and expressing a lope that Middleditch had not 
made matters more uncomfortable than his calling demanded of 
him, ambled home on his cob, pondering profoundly, as he went, 
on the futility of all things earthly, and on that strange lusting 
of the human heart for the heaping up of more riches than can 
conveniently be made use of in the course of a lifetime of the 
good old orthodox threescore and ten, and which Squire 
Hedworth had overstepped by some years. 
U 
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In the present instance however, there was not the slightest 
mystery touching who was to gather in the goodly harvest. 
It was the most open secret that every guinea of it,a few 
trifling legacies to his servants, and a small annuity to 
his daughter’s old governess, Madam Mixley excepted, was 
left to his only and well-beloved child, Petronella, a young 
woman already turned twenty-one last Martinmas twelve 
month. 

Nothing could be more orderly and decent than the manner in 
which Squire Hedworth had made his preparations for the great 
change. It tallied with every act of his life, which had been 
precision itself ; and so far praiseworthy, that he had never been 
guilty of any hideous crime, or glaring injustice, and even when 
very eloquent or earnest demands had been made on his purse in 
the interests of charity, he had not refused to give tithe of its 
contents. Nevertheless all did not seem well with the moribund, 
when the parson and the lawyer at last left Dr. Cupper in undis- 
puted possession of the sick room. The doctor, however, was 
tired out with his previous night’s vigils, which the nature of the 
old man’s illness had entailed upon him ; and when at last the 
patient sank into a prolonged, though somewhat uneasy doze, 
he followed suit ; and after lying back for a quarter of an hour or 
so among the cushions of an easy chair, thinking in a hazy sort 
of way what a charming woman Petronella Hedworth was grow- 
ing into, and how she was the very model of what a sick nurse 
should be, with her quiet, unfussy activity, and untirable 
patience, Dr. Cupper fell into a comfortable sleep, which lasted 
till the old clock at the end of the corridor wheezed out five. 
Then he awoke with a start ; and sitting forward in the capa- 
cious easy chair, whose luxurious depths had lured his senses to 
such forgetfulness, rubbed the mists from his eyes, and looking 
round, perceived the figure of a man, attired in a dark plum- 
coloured coat,and wearing his own dark hair drawn somewhat 
back from his handsome features, standing silent and motionless 
in the embrasure of the window. 

“ Your servant, Mr. Cardale,” said the doctor, recognizing the 
man who, turning from his contemplation of the leafless branches 
of the great avenue elms tossing against the leaden sky, ac- 
knowledged the salutation with a courteous gesture, and then 
looked towards the bed. 

The squire’s eyes were wide open; and with a feeble but 
peremptory movement of his shrunken hands, which rested on 
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a thin packet of neatly folded foolscap paper, he motioned 
Cardale to the bedside. 

“Ring the bell,” said the old man to his daughter, who was 
mending the fire, and stood within the bell-rope’s reach, “ and 
tell Pumfrey to come up.” 

She obeyed ; and Pumfrey (who, as butler, was himself grow- 
ing grizzled in the squire’s service, and was regarded in the 
servants’ hall generally, and by himself in particular, as a model 
of erudition, by reason of his being able to read, and to write 
his own name) appeared ; seemingly slightly perplexed, if any 
conclusion might be drawn from the distended eyes, and half- 
scared expression of his embrowned wrinkled face, as if inquiring 
what service could possibly be required of him. 

“ He can write,” said the squire, “can’t you, Pumfrey ?” 

“ Ay, be shure I can, Squoire,” answered Pumfrey. 

“Is Nella there?” And Nella coming close by Cardale at 
the bedside, laid her hand on the old man’s pillow. 

“These two papers—” and Hedworth’s feeble fingers slid 
them along the coverlet, towards Dr. Cupper—“ Read’em out 
Dector, the top one first. Listen, Petronella.” 


“February 5th. 1723. 

“TJ, Petronella Hedworth,’—read the doctor when he had 
adjusted his spectacles—* hereby promise and swear that, he being 
still living, I will wed no man but John Cardale, of Ernsford Grange.” 

“Signed by me 
“ Attested by ” 


“ Are you willing to fill in the blank, Petronella?” said the 
squire. “To seal your promise in black and white ?” 

A faint smile broke over the tearful face. “Ifyou desire it, 
father,” she replied, after a brief hesitation, and, taking the 
pen which the doctor handed to her, she wrote, “ Petronella 
Hedworth,” in her clear, fair handwriting in the first blank space. 

“Very good. Now Doctor, now Pumfrey,” said the old 
man almost briskly, “ will you bear your witness to it, and sign 
your names ?” 

Dr. Cupper, with the faintest show of surprise in his face did 
as he was desired ; and then resigned the quill to the butler. 

There is an end to all things,and in due course Pumfrey 
achieved his share in the somewhat curious proceeding. Squire 
Hedworth bade Petronella fold it back into its neat creases, and 


give it to Cardale. 
u2 
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“ Take care of it, Cardale,” he said. 

“ As I would my life, Squire,” replied the young man, rev- 
erently placing the document away in the left breast of his 
waistcoat, 

“There is another,” continued the squire, but in tones beto- 
kening how fast his stream of life was dwindling,as he pointed 
to the second paper. “Now read out that. You—John Cardale 
—yourself.” 

“{, John Cardale,” read the young man unfolding the paper, 
in shape and bulk the first one’s counterpart, “ hereby promise and 
swear that, she being still living, I will wed no woman but Petronella 
Hedworth, of HHedworth Manor——” “Sir!” broke off Cardale, 
the calm light of content in his eyes sparkled into a blaze of 
indignation, “ what is the meaning of this ?” 

“ Ts it not clear ?” 

“It is clear that you design me a deliberate insult,” he flashed 
back, 

“ Hey-day,” said Hedworth. 

“ Hush !” warningly entreated Cupper. 

“ Do you refuse ?” continued the squire. 

«J—I ” stammered Cardale. 

“ Do you refuse ?” 

“It—S’death, sir! it is such an utter superfluity. So 
astoundingly unnecessary !” 

“T am the best judge of that ! !” replied the old man, in 
strangely gentle, entreating tones, and his dimming eyes 
sought wistfully after Petronella, who stood in speechless 
distress, 

“T hope I am a man of honour, sir, 
“and——” 

“T hope so too, John Cardale. If I was not mightily persuaded 
of it, Ishould not have accepted you for my future son-in-law,” 
brokenly but sturdily rejoined the dying man, 

“Then in heaven’s name, do not put me to this humiliation, ” 
passionately implored Cardale. “Nella, speak for me,” he en- 
treated, turning to his sweetheart. 

“ Father, dearest,” she said, “ sure itis enough that Mr. Cardale 
has professed his imperishable attachment to me,” and again 
the pale cheek daintily flushed. 

“ You hear, sir,” said Cardale, 

“Then you refuse!” challenged the old man, working him- 
self, bya supreme effort round upon his pillow and fixing a 


? 


continued Cardale, 
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gaze of mingled reproach and entreaty on Cardale. “ You refuse 
a dying man’s last wish—his prayer ?” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Cardale,” muttered the doctor, edging close 
to the young man, “ why should you stand out about a flim-flam, 
and what your sweetheart has done with no pother about it ?” 

“ That is a vastly different matter,” haughtily muttered back 
Cardale. 

“ T’ll be sworn if I can perceive the difference,” growled Cupper, 
poking the pen between the young man’s fingers. 

The evidences of Cardale’s reluctance began to subside; the 
dews of death already hung upon the old man’s brow ; it was no 
time for arguing a delicate point;and the next instant, the 
signature of John Cardale stood affixed to that double of the 
scrip he already held folded away next his heart ; and in due 
course the attesting signatures figured beside it. 

“So,” contentedly murmured the dying man. “God bless 
thee, John Cardale. Where is thy hand, and Nella’s? Some day 
you will—some day—God bless—-—” 

And so with their last effort, his dank old hands linked the 
warm flesh and blood hands of the betrothed lovers, and he sank 
into a calm sleep, and thence, when evening was far spent, into 
the rest of death. 





CHAPTER I!. 


THE wedding of Mr. Cardale and Petronella was ordered by 
express directions found among her father’s papers, to take place 
as soon as the earliest days of mourning for him should be over. 
Six months was the extreme of the tether granted her spinster- 
hood ; a prevision at which the most acidulated tongue of the 
community found nothing to cavil, seeing that the young mis- 
tress of the manor was left entirely unprotected at her father’s 
death. ‘There was not any female relative to play duenna and 
propriety for Petronella; and had there been, she would have 
brooked no such divided government. Madam Mixley sufficed 
for these réles, enacting them in the most unaccentuated 
manner possible ; and in all things Petronella found herself left to 
follow the dictates of her own will. 

Squire Hedworth had devotedly loved his child, and flattered 
himself that he very well understood her nature ; and this he 
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did to the extent permitted him by his own narrower nature ; 
but while Petronella was in many things the feminine replica of 
her father, she had inherited much of the tender, gentle, romantic 
temperament of the mother, who lay shrouded for the grave 
on the evening of the day, which brought Petronella into the 
world, 

No thought of a second marriage had ever entered the squire’s 
head. The one romance of his early life had redeemed its prose 
sufficiently to allow of his devoting himself henceforth to the 
development of his genius for acquiring wealth ; his sole diversion 
lying in his affection for Petronella, whom he loved after his own 
sound but undemonstrative fashion. He took a vast, if silent 
pride in the girl’s growing beauty, and high intelligence, 
fostered by the best obtainable educational advantages acquired 
under the supervision of the now superannuated Madam Mixley. 

For the rest, all the squire’s pleasure lay in the business of the 
money market. He never tired of watching its fluctuations, and 
so thoroughly understood the signs of the commercial atmos- 
phere, that his losses had been unvaryingly infinitesimal, and his 
gains very large. “Let's ask the Squire,” doubters and 
tremblers on the brink of speculation’s sea, would say to each 
other, “'There’s none like the Squire for buying and selling in 
the nick of time.” 

Petronella, though she grew up no faultless beauty, was rarely 
comely and good to look upon, with her sweet, mobile, yet reso- 
lute mouth, her broad brow shaded by brown hair that grew 
golden in the sunlight, and eyes whose colour might be gray or 
brown for aught you could spare to ascertain from the contem- 
plation of their intermingled depths of dreaminess and shrewd 
intelligence. Her rounded supple figure, which.no modish corsets 
had ever been permitted to torture out of its gracious lines, and 
her shapely, smallish hands and feet were the envy of the feminine 
half of the country side ; and these personal attractions cast into 
the balance with the weight of her money bags had made her the 
toast, and the aspiration of every bachelor with any pretentions 
to birth and breeding, or to both, for twenty miles round. 

Among the few, however, who honestly set the heiress’s inte- 
gral attributes above the accidents of worldly good luck, had 
been John Cardale,a gentleman some seven or eight years her 
senior, of untitled but honourable descent, and an inherited for- 
tune of moderate proportion, but far exceeding the needs ofa 
suan whose chief happiness—Mistress Hedworth of course simply 
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proving the ruling—lay in his books, with an occasional ride to 
hounds as the humour took him, 

Squire Hedworth’s sound sense and discernment had never 
more advantageously stood by him, than when he acquiesced 
in the suit which Cardale, bold creature, and nine fathom deep in 
love as he was, in the first place preferred to Petronella herself. 
Here truly the lie was given to that old adage concerning true 
love’s course. What could have flowed more smoothly than the 
early days of these lovers’ wooing, previous to the squire’s death? 
The old man had been content with the reflection that Cardale’s 
repute was unsullied ; his breeding and educationa match for 
hers, as man and woman’s rearing ran in those days, and if in 
wealth he was not her equal, the squire at all events, held him a 
far more substantial man than the ruck of rakes and fine gentle- 
men who wore all their fortunes, present and prospective, upon 
their backs, Petronella found her Alpha and Omega in the faith 
that John Cardale’s love for her was of the deepest, most endur- 
ing sort that ever man bore to woman ; and she was justified of 
her belief. 

One ripple alone ruffled the sunny calm of their courtship ; and 
it was caused by Cardale’s Hanoverian leanings, which precisely 
made the very crown of all his other virtues, from the squire’s 
point of view. These opinions were, however, so rarely obtruded, 
that some loud politicians vowed they didn’t think he had any 
political views ; and truly only prolonged and near intimacy with 
Cardale, who in no relation of life was apt to wear his heart upon 
his sleeve, revealed that he had very decided notions indeed that 
Stuart rule had grown to be a bad thing for England. That the 
now existing importation of Royalty was much better, remained 
to be proved. At all events, that stern moiety of Englishmen 
disposed to favour it, would not permit it to run riot ; and there 
was at all events time to consider what next. 

Mistress Hedworth, however, regarded King George and all 
his tribe, with boundless contempt, for a parcel of ill-conditioned, 
vulgar, sour-kraut consuming interlopers, whose chief diversion 
seemed to lie in the murder and torture of the English tongue ; 
and she secretly worshipped the exiled Royal race, mainly 
because fallen and wounded things did always win her sympathy ; 
and the glory of Jacobite sufferings transfigured and dazzled out 
all their worser part. 

This of course was a weak—very weak spot in one, who had 
she lived some century later might almost have been claimed by . 
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the army of the strong-minded as one of them. Yet so it was. 
So the inevitable inconsistent trait of woman displayed itself in 
Petronella, veriest woman that ever breathed as she was, with 
her little ideas upon everything under the sun, from Shakespeare 
to the musical glasses; and she found the Hanoverian party 
odious, 

Content and grateful to the goodness and the grace which 
had inclined the squire to lend so favourable an ear to his 
suit, Cardale troubled himself vastly little about his sweetheart’s 
“notions ” as he profanely called them ; and in her presence, as 
indeed mostly out of it, maintained a golden silence on the very 
troublesome affairs of the nation. Neither was Petronella a fire- 
brand, and loving her lover with all the warm heart of her, she 
was content with personal and social topics of discourse. In 
brief, for politics, leisure the two had none. 

So time ambled on to within a fortnight or so of that quiet 
wedding day which should unite the lovers yet closer ; when one 
afternoon towards five of the clock, Mr. Cardale betook himself 
over to the Manor, as was his wont about that hour, though to- 
day his step dragged a bit, and his head drooped thoughtfully, 
as he crossed the meadows, and so by the wicket gate reached the 
house, 

Arrived at last in the shady, oak wainscoted parlour, he found 
only Madam Mixley there, nodding over the “ Flying Post.” 
On being informed by the old gentlewoman that Petronella was in 
the garden, picking flowers for her beau-pots, wherewith she 
intended decorating the music rocm for a little Motett party 
which she was to give that same evening, he turned to go in 
search of her. 

Cardale played well upon the flute ; Petronella was a proficient 
upon the harpsichord; Dr. Cupper was coming with his bass, 
Young Count Montoncour who was over from Brittany, staying 
with the Dorvilles, Petronella’s invited guests, was to accom- 
pany them, and had promised to bring his kit, on which he was 
reported to play like an angel. 

Cardale’s foot,as he turned to continue his quest after 
Petronella, was mgmentarily arrested by the voice of Madam 
Mixley. 

“ Here be a pretty kettle of fish, Mr. Cardale !” she said, tapping 
the newspaper with the spectacles which she had taken off as he 
entered. “ Terrible news, eh? ’Twill bring a mort o’ trouble, 
won't it ?” 
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“ Yes indeed, ifit be true. At present it is a mere canard,” 
answered Cardale, 

“ And duck never quacke’ yet without it had something to 
quack about,” grumbled the old governess as she resumed her 
studies, while Cardale pursued his way among the narrow paths 
of the gaudy parterre immediately surrounding the house, 
towards a more remote, and wilder part of the garden bounded 
by a lofty hornbeam hedge which skirted the high London Road 
beyond, until he came in sight of an arbour, whose osier frame- 
work was lost in an inextricable tangle of wild eglantine and 
cultivated roses of every shade, from snowy white to purple red. 

Here beside a rustic table, heaped up with roses of nothing but 
purest white, stood Petronella, absorbed in arranging the beauti- 
ful flowers in a huge blue and white Oriental china jar, whose 
most striking characteristics were the appalling suggestiveness 
of its reptile convolutions, the hateful hideousness of its grinning 
jaws, and the saucer roundness of the glaring eyes. 

Cardale halted for a moment, to gaze on the fair living picture 
she made; the softly falling folds of her black taffety gown 
relieved only by the exquisite tints of her fair skin, and the plain 
cambric elbow ruffles and handkerchief pinned across her bosom, 
cast into strong contrasting relief by the green leafy trails, 
luminous with the golden glow of the westward sinking sun. 
Only as he stole noiselessly into the arbour and slipped into a 
seat beside her she first became aware of his presence. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ WHO'D have guessed you was so near 2?” she said, her intent 
features relaxing into a smile, and a tinge of deeper red suffus- 
ing the face she raised conveniently for the customary salute, 
without sparing eyes from her china monster. “ What do you 
think of my beau-pot ?” she added, when, after something more 
than the delay ofa clock-tick’s space, the ceremony had been 
gone through with. 

“Eh? Oh, it is frightful—charmingly lovely,” amended 
Cardale, his gaze shifting absently from the jar to Petronella, 
“ charmingly lovely, I mean.” 

“Indeed, do you know what you do mean?” merrily chal- 
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lenged she, looking up at last into his face. “John!” and all 
the brightness faded out of her eyes as she perceived his care- 
worn, anxious expression, “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Matter ?” echoed he, sinking wearily down, “ what should 
be, child ?” 

“ You are ill ?” ' 

“ Not I, dear heart,” he replied. “ Not in body at least ; but 
there is bad news abroad. Ruin!” he went on, responding to 
the question in her eyes. “ Ruin to thousands; to half the 
country. The scheme——” 

“ What scheme ?” 

“ There is but one,” he said testily, “ the South Sea——” 

“ Ah ! has fallen through.” 

Cardale frowned. 

“ Women do so run to conclusions,” he said grimly, 

“ You said it had.” 

“JT said no such thing,” flatly contradicted he. “I said it was 
rumoured—h’m—that things might look more promising.” 

“Then don’t mump and moan over what nobody's sure of. 
What is the good of meeting troubles half way ?” 

“ And in any case, they would be such very second-hand ones, 
with you, would they not?” he said drily. “You are safe 
Petronella. To be sure, your father was a wise prophet when he 
sold out.” 

“ Though somebody did jest at him for it,” smiied she. 

Cardale groaned. 

“You are as unfeeling as—as your christian name,” he said. 
“ Would then all the misery which the confirmation of this report 
would bring, be nothing to you, Petronella ?” 

“ Now it is you who are cruel,” she rejoined, tears brimming 
over in her eyes. “I forgot all—all the rest for the minute, John, 
in the remembrance that you will be spared. Confess now, 
wasn’t that good advice my father gave you, to do as he did, 
and sell out ?” 

“ Excellent, only unfortunately I did not take it.” 

“You did not? Youdidn’t sell your—um—your what d’ye 
call ems ?” . 

“No, on the contrary I bought more. At a consumedly high 
rate too. Petronella, I have been a blind, credulous, avaricious, 
gambling idiot. I have staked my all. Every guinea of it ; and 
if th.s rumour prove true, I am a ruined man.” 

“How very provoking to be sure,” she said, tweaking her 
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leaves into position. “ How does it look now ?” she went on, 
turning the jar about, to survey her finished work, so that the 
fiendish jaws grinned more derisively than ever at Cardale. 
“How do you think it looks?” and she bent her face over the 
flowers, to inhale their fragrance, 

“Like the rarest picture of Beauty and the Beast,” he said, 
with an effort to rally from his depression, “ but, dear child, why 
all white ?” 

“All white roses? Thereby hangs a tale,” and she smiled 
softly. “It is beautiful, isn’t it ?” 

“It would be perfect if it had one touch of colour. Just one,” 
and Cardale dragged down a blood red rose within reach, as he 
spoke, and stuck it into the jar, “There !” he cried, “ now ’tis 
something like, child, What do you say ?” 

“ That you're an odious, provoking creature,” she cried, in reah 
vexation, snatching the red rose from its white companions and 
dashing it down. 

“ T swear it looked a world prettier,” carelessly laughed he, 

« Prettier !” she echoed contemptuously, “ nothing’s ever any- 
thing with you foolish men, if it isn’t ‘pretty,’ as you call 
it. Women aren’t so. They mean all they do; or they don’t 
do it.” 

“These roses then,” he said, passing his arm round her, and 
drawing her down beside him on the bench, “ speak a language 
of their own, Nella ?” 

“ More eloquent than words. Yes,” she said softly. 

“ And they say ?” 

“No matter. Have you brought your flute ?” 

“ By the Lord Harry,” he cried in dismay, “ I forgot all about 
it! This confounded business——” 

“ Oh, yes,” pouted she, “ that is so like you, John ; always up 
in the clouds. Well, ’tis fortunate Montoncour is coming.” 

“ Mont—who is coming ?” 

“Young Count Montoncour, He will bave too much breed- 
ing to forget a lady’s request. We shall see whether his flute 
will be left behind him.” 

“ And who the mischief is Count Montoncour ?” 

“ A friend of Lady Dorville’s, and their guest just at present.” 

“Another French—h’m—I don’t wish to be—h’m—over 
critical, Nella. Those whom you are pleased to honour with 
your friendship a 

“ Well, sir 2?” 
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“Well, are above—h’m—above suspicion, undoubtedly, but 
I'd not care to see a hornet’s nest brought down on this dear, 
generous, devoted little head,” and he pressed his lips on the 
rippling hair, “ for the sake of—for the sake of a lost cause.” 

“ What a Trimmer you are !” she pouted. 

“ Well, well, you shall call me bad names,” he said, striving 
to draw her back into his arms, whence she had contrived to 
escape. “And so this is the meaning of your white roses, 
Nella ?” 

“Why, to be sure, [ think it may be. One likes to givea 
pleasure where one can ; and the little compliment will put my 
guests in good humour and—let me go, John—and hurt nobody. 
What, going ?” for he had risen. 

“ Why, yes, child, I think so. You see I have forgot my 
flute ; and if my liking for wholesome truth,should make me 
forget what your Jacobite friends——” 

“John! John ! don’t talk nonsense. Ill not have you go 
away.” 

“I’ve forgot my music, I tell you, Nella. Iam of no use,” he 
said stiffly. 

“Stay for ornament then,” radiantly smiled she. 

“Nay, such a sober black Hanoverian amidst all your gay 
white Stuart roses would be sorely out of place. And what 
would Monsieur le Comte say ?” 

“Oh! the poor Count. Why, I vow he is the dearest, good- 
naturedest creature in the universe; who thinks more of his 
kit——” 

“ His flute, you mean.” 

“TIT mean both. He can play everything, flute, kit, French 
horn, cello. He isan orchestra in himself, and he thinks more 
of his music than of all the kings and queens ever born, He'd 
never trouble his head, I doubt, about your notions, if they were 
of twice as much consequence.” 

“ He wouldn’t 2?” 

“ He’d scarce know you were in the room or look at you.” 

“T suppose he’d leave all that for you,” said Cardale grimly. 

Petronella thrilled with delight. She would not, for that exiled 
king’s ransom have provoked her lover to jealousy by any 
planned out petty coquetries of her own originating, but when 
he evolved ever such a shadow of it from his own inner con- 
sciousness, poor dear. La! it was very blissful. Nevertheless, 
she hastened to cast oil on the troubled waters. “ Black or 
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white, you’re worth them all, you dear sulky creature ; you 
know you are,” she went on, “but,to be sure, if you feel 
awkward among them——” 

“ Awkward !” ejaculated the stately six-foot gentleman. 

“Conscience o’ me! you know what 1 mean,” she said 
petulantly, “different, of course. If you don’t wish to be—to 
be singular then, as one may say, why you can wear this,” and 
plucking the loveliest half-blown rose from the jar, she turned, 
and stuck it in his buttonhole. 

“ Wear that ?” 

“ And say ‘tis your lady’s favour, to be sure.” 

“Prank myself out like a May Day sweep, with a Stuart 
badge ?” 

“ And say, I tell you, your true love gave it you.” 

“ Not for my true love’s sake,” and he plucked the flower from 
his coat, and flung it away. “ S’death, madam ! do you take me 
for a hobby horse, or a weather-vane, to be turned by such whims 
and humours as a child would be ashamed of? What do you 
ask of me ?” 

“ Nay, no favours,” she said haughtily ; “ I conferred one, ’tis 
true. Scorn it if you please,” and, turning away her crimsoning 
face, she caught up a cluster of the white roses, and tying them 
together with a scrap of blue ribbon, fastened the posy into her 
waistband. 

“You defy me, madam 2” he cried, hoarse with ill-suppressed 
anger. “ You intend wearing that against my—my ‘ 

“TI intend,” she said in calm measured tones, “ to adorn my 
house, and myself too, as the humour takes me, for the next ten 
days or so. Afterwards, well to be sure, who knows? In 
Holland, some mighty clever person, it is said, has foreed— 
forced his tulips, I know not whether they were first red or white 
—but he has forced them to a black volour, Who knows, I say, 
what one might do with white roses, poor dears.” 

“ Heaven save us,” muttered Cardale through his set teeth. 

“From the attempt ? Why, so say 1, Mr. Cardale, I do protest, 
I think to be sure ’twould be love’s labour lost.” 

“Confusion ! the woman would drive heaven’s own saints of 
patience from their monuments,” and Cardale strode forth from. 
the arbour into the open air. 

The jar Demon grinned on ; the sad face of the marble Psyche 
grew sadder in the on-creeping shadows, though it was not 
whiter than the face of Mistress Hedworth, where she stood 
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toying with the innocent-looking flowers, In the hedge some 
small bird trilled his vesper notes; a toad in the long grass 
croaked his discordant comment thereon, and then there fell a 
deadly silence. 

“Do you chance,” said Petronella, breaking it at last, “ to 
have that paper about you, Mr. Cardale ?” 

“ What paper, madam ?” 

“The bond. That written promise of mine to be your wife.” 

He started slightly. “Certainly.” 

“ Give it me,” and she held out her hand, 

“T would die first,” he answered. 

“ You would compel me then to—be your wife ?” 

“ Petronel—_—” 

“ You would force me to keep the compact ?” 

«“ [—] see no alternative, madam.” 

“Let it be so then,” she said with a faint, bitter laugh, after 
another prolonged silence, “Oh, yes, it will be very charming, 
will it not ? A cat and dog yoked by the neck, would be nothing 
to it.” 

“ Petronella !” he said entreatingly. 

“ A dinner of herbs where love is—you know the rest. You 
see how it will be—must be.” 

“It was your father’s wish, madam, You remember my 
reluctance ——” 

“ As well as I now understand it, sir. Oh, yes.” 

“ You mistake, madam.” 

“No, sir,I think not. On my conscience, my poor father 
did a fine thing that miserable—miserable day ; but he meant 
well ; he was a man of sense ; and fancied, poor dear, that he had 
to do with another like himself. Poor mistaken creature.” 

“ Just as he imagined he had to do with a woman of sense, 
poor deluded gentleman.” 

“ Why, there he was right indeed, my own dear father. And 
if he were living now, how he would credit me with my 
discernment, and compel you to fall in with my—my wish.” 

“Tt is your wish ?” 

“ My earnest prayer, Mr. Cardale. Do you want to make this 
beautiful sweet world a Newgate Prison for us both, by insisting 
on this hateful linking of ourselves for our lifetime? Mr. 
Cardale,” and her voice trembled with the earnestness of her 
entreaty, “as you love me—as you hate me, of course—give me 
back my bond, and you shall have yours. See,” and she drew 
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from her bosom, a silken case, and took {from it a paper, “ here 
it is.” 

“ Petronel re 

“ Give me what I ask.” 

“ Possession is the law’s nine points,” he replied, affecting to 
smile, “ I would die first.” 

“* And so will I,” she said, 

He started at the calm, icy deliberation of her tones. “I hope 
there may be a better world and forgiveness for such a sin as 
mine would be,” she went on. 

“ Petronella, are you mad ?” 

“T have found my wits, sir. The madness was when we 
were anything more to each other than good friends, those we 
can be still.” 

“ No, no,” burst forth Cardale, 

“ As you please. Only lovers ’tis plain we cannot be ; for if 
we can differ——” 

“ | differed not, I simply expostulated about a trifle.” 

“AndsodidI. And if we can expostulate so about a trifle 
while we are courting, what will become of us when we are 
Darby and Joan beyond all hope? Mr. Cardale, give me back 
my bond.” 

The blowing of a distant post-horn sounded as she spoke 
those last words ; Cardale’s hand stole up like a thief in the 
night to his breast, and a nearer blast of the horn echoed along 
the road as he drew a paper from some innermost shrine of his 
waistcoat, and holding it in his hand, he gazed at it as if it might 
be some treasure he cared not overmuch lightly to part company 
from. A third blast of the horn sounded shrilly close at hand, 
accompanied by a deafening clatter of horse’s hoofs upon the 
hard, dusty road, 

He started from his absorption. “ Petronella,” he said, 
slightly slackening his hold upon the paper. “Do you indeed 
mean——” 

“ Ay, give it me. Hark! hush! quick! there is the post. 
Someone will be coming.” 

“ The post? Ay, to be sure,” and his face grew ashen white, 
“ Let it be as you will then, Petronella,” and he half held the 
paper towards her, “ perhaps it is best.” 

“ Ay,” and before he could withdraw his hand or tighten his 
slackened grasp, the paper was in her hands, and she was send- 
ing it flying scattered in a hundred shreds in every direction. 
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“‘ Oh, a million times best. And now, Mr. Cardale,” and she took 
her own copy of the contract and again handed it to him, “here 
is your own. Destroy it.” 

“ Never,” he said. 

“Then I will.” 

“ Hush ! there is someone coming.” 

“ Petronella ! Mr. Cardale! you two distracting turtle doves ! 
where o’ my conscience have you hid yourselves ?” piped the 
voice of Madam Mixley, as she hove in sight along the clipped 
yew paths like a river coal barge. “You've been almost my 
death for hunting after you. Here’s the post boy with a letter 
for you from London, Mr. Cardale. He rode first to the Grange, 
he says, and not finding you there, he brought it along at once. 
*Tis of importance, he bid me to say, and from—bless my poor 
head! where was’t, he said,’twas from? Ay, Change Alley, 
for sure, | think ’twas Change Alley——” 

“ Give it to me, woman,” and Cardale tore the letter from the 
astonished old gentlewoman’s hands, 

“ And here,” she went on, accepting the unwonted lack of 
his usual courtesy in good part, for his agitation was startlingly 
evident, “here is a copy of the new ‘ Flying’ —Heaven forgive 
us! What ails the man? Here Margery, Joan, Joyce ! where 
are the wenches, all of em ? Lavender water! Hungary water! 
Burnt feathers! he’s going to faint! Petronella, child! Mr. 
Cardale! Lord! sir, speak for heaven’s sake. What’s the 
matter ?” 

“ Nothing, madam, but that I have lost every penny,” said 
Cardale, in calm tones. “ You were right, the South Sea scheme 
has broken through.” 

“Lord help us! What? Broke ?” 

“ Burst, like the bubble it was; and made me a beggar. 
Mistress Hedworth, you have not destroyed that paper 
yet.” 

“ No,” Petronella was carefully refolding it. “ It is no matter 
just now, Mr. Cardale,” she said placing it back in the folds of 
her neckerchief. ‘“ I am very sorry for this,” she said, “ for this 
bad news.” : 

“ Tam sure of that,” replied he, “ good-bye.” 

“ Will you not stay ?” 

“he” 

“ Who'd have guessed it would really come to it ?” 

“Good-bye, Petronella.” There was a strange mingling of 
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love and scorn in his tones, and in his eyes. “ "Tis very certain 
you are a wise woman.” 

“ Mr. Cardale !” she cried imploringly. 

> 
“ God bless you, Mistress Hedworth.” 
d > 
“ John {” she wailed after him. But he was gone. 
END OF PART I. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE LARK. 
By ERNEST WHITNEY. 
BALLADE. 
When the fairies are all for their dances drest, 
When day’s discords in the distant fail, 
When the robin and wren are asleep in the nest, 
Then list to the note of the nightingale! 
But when diamonds glint on the dewy swale, 
When star-fires are fading spark by spark, 
And the little birds all the dawning hail, 
O hark to the song of the merry lark! 
When over the hills the silver crest 
Is pouring enchantment on mere and vale, 
And the world lies hushed in a dreamy rest, 
Then list to the note of the nightingale! 
But when the bright sun dight in golden mail 
Flames over the tree-tops in the park, 
And the world goes again on its busy trail, 
O hark to the song of the merry lark! 
When the young heart flutters in Mabel’s breast, 
And Algernon’s cheek for once only is pale, 
As the secret, half guessed, is at last confessed, 
Then list to the note of the nightingale ! 
But when Corydon hides in a turn o’ the dale, 
And Phillis is met where no one may mark, 
And the sudden blush and the kiss tell the tale, 
O hark to the song of the merry lark! 
ENVOY. 
If Il Penseroso’s mood prevail, 
Then list to the note of the nightingale! 
But whenever L’Allegro woos, then hark, 


O hark to the song of the merry lark! 
x 
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NE man in his time plays many parts.” Pro- 

fessor Tyndall is above all things a man of 

science, one of the few stars of the first magnitude 

in the scientific firmament of modern study and 

scholarship. But he is likewise a politician of 

the most robust order, and both necessity and 
choice seem to have urged him to occasional excursions in 
the domain of Theology. 

The Professor has had political convictions, no doubt, for 
many years past, but we fancy the world at large has known 
little about these convictions till quite recent times, and would 
still be in ignorance concerning them but for Mr. Gladstone’s 
conversion to Home Rule. Concerning this event it would 
seem that all Professor Tyndall's philosophy cannot teach him 
patience. He appears to master his wrath for periods of un- 
certain duration, and then the newspaper squib appears, magni- 
ficent in its denunciation and ornate in its pictorial phraseology. 
One of these disquisitions on “ Home Rule,” or rather on “ Mr, 
Gladstone,” has recently appeared, and breathes even more than 
the usual political anathema. It could only come, one supposes, 
from a Liberal Unionist : an always-Tory, accustomed to hatred 
of the Grand Old Man, could never become so genuinely tem- 
pestuous ; only the disappointed political disciple could thus 
trample upon an idol overthrown, Possibly, Professor Tyndall's 
nationality (for he is an Irishman) has helped him in discovering 
suitable phraseology for the expression of political opinions. He 
calls Mr. Gladstone “aubiquitous blast furnace of sedition,” 
and it may be freely conceded that Messrs, Sexton, O’Brien, and 
Davitt, uniting counsel, could hardly exceed this for pictur- 
esqueness of metaphor; whilst the Prime Minister and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, both gifted in the same line, are left miles 
and miles behind. In the same letter, which is directly ad- 
dressed to the Leader of the Opposition, we find a few lines in 
which the writer refers to himself and his own career, and which 
are therefore available for a biographical sketch :—“I here 
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submit to you the deliberate views of a man who has left his 
youth far behind him, who knows the Irish people well, and 
who, probably, would be more ready than you to make personal 
sacrifices for the sake of Ireland. They are the views of a man 
who is absolutely without a personal aim or obligation, who 
has never been indebted for the smallest favour to any political 
party. I feel, I confess, a certain pride in the confession that 
the independence I enjoy, and which enables me to address you 
as a free man, has been won, uot by political interest, but 
through the sweat of my own brow and brain. This, moreover, 
is my warrant and justification in telling working-men what I, 
think of the leader whom so many of them unthinkingly 
follow.” 

The man who has left his youth far behind him was born in 
the year 1820, and is consequently in the seventieth year of his 
age. ‘The man who would make sacrifices in the cause of 
Ireland is himself a “son of the soil,” having received his 
earliest training in the village of Leighlin Bridge, county Carlow, 
where he was born. Another claim put forward in the extract 
given above—the claim that the writer is a genuine working- 
man himself—is one capable of easy verification by an appeal 
to the noblest record of unwearied and fruitful toil. At the age 
of nineteen, he joined the Irish Ordnance Survey; five years 
later he became a railway engineer,a strong desire of his own 
to seek his fortunes in America not receiving any approval from 
his friends. ‘Three years later (1847) the railway engineer is 
a master at Queenwood College, Hants,and earnestly devoting 
himself to chemical studies. In 1848, in company with his 
friend Frankland, he went to the University of Marburg and 
studied under the great Bunsen, soon becoming known to the 
world as the author of a remarkable treatise on the “ The Mag- 
netopic Qualities of Crystals.” In 1851 he worked in the 
laboratory of Professor Magnus, of Berlin. In 1853 he was 
elected F.R.S. and also appointed to the chair of Natural Phil- 
osophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. With this 
post was joined the office of Superintendent, in which Tyndall 
had the honour of succeeding so great a man as Faraday. 
Lasting proof of the studious labour of this period of his life is 
furnished by the “ Researches on Diamagnetism and Magne- 
Crystallic Action,” not published, however, till 1870. 

These severe studies were relieved, however, by at least an 


annual holiday. He had visited the Alps purely for recreation 
x2 
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in 1849, but what became soon afterwards an annual visit 
seems to have been undertaken for work even more than for 
play, a desire to study the “ glacier formation ” largely directing 
his steps thither— 

We are accustomed to associate together in our minds and 
regard as twin lights of science in modern days Professor 
Tyndall and Professor Huxley. The foundation for this feeling 
was laid by these men themselves so long ago as 1856, when 
they made a memorable expedition to Switzerland, resulting in 
a joint treatise “ On the Structure and Motion of Glaciers.” The 
following books of adventure and discovery show the direc- 
tion of Professor Tyndall’s studies during the years specified. 
“ The Glaciers of the Alps,” 1860 ; “ Mountaineering,” 1861; “ A 
Vacation Tour,” 1863 ; “ Hours of Exercise in the Alps,” 1871 ; 
“ The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice, and Glaciers,” 
1872. It should also be mentioned that in 1863 he published 
“ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” and in 1865 devoted the Rede 
Lecture of the year to “ Radiation.” It was also in 1865 that he 
furnished students with his popular handbook on “ Sound,” a 
service which he was good enough to repeat on the subject of 
“ Light ” in 1870. 

We have his own assurance that political opinions or parties 
have never assisted him to the front, and everyone very well 
knows that he was appointed scientific adviser to the Board of 
Trade and the Lighthouse authorities simply on account of his 
unrivalled qualifications for the post. He quarrelled with Mr. 
Chamberlain, or Mr. Chamberlain quarrelled with him, or they 
quarrelled with each other, in 1883, Mr. Chamberlain being then 
President of the Board of Trade. In consequence of bie, he 
resigned his office, to the regret of all who wish to see men of 
the highest rank of ability filling important public offices. He 
is Rumford medallist of the Royal Society, D.C.L. of Oxford, 
and LL.D. of Cambridge and Edinburgh. 

Regarding his published works, those already named, 
judged by their number and contents, might easily have been 
the task of a useful and active life ; but we certainly shall have 
more than established our reference to unwearied and fruitful 
toil when we add the following to the list: “ Faraday asa 
Discoverer,” 1868 ; “ Natural Philosophy in Easy Lessons,” 
1869 ; “On the Scientific Use of the Imagination,” 1870 ; 
“ Fragments of Science,” 1871 ; “ On the ‘Transmission of Sound 
by the Atmosphere,” 1874 ; “Lessons in Electricity,” 1876 ; 
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“ Fermentation,” 1877 ; “ Essays on the Floating Matter of the 
Air,in Relation to Putrefaction and Infection,” 1881. In the 
face of such a record one is prepared to hear that. 

“As an exponent of scientific discoveries, Professor Tyndall 
occupies the foremost place among his contemporaries, his only 
rival being his friend, Professor Huxley, It would be almost 
impossible to over-estimate the value of their labours, or their 
importance in the modification of the thought of the present 
generation.” —( Sanders.) 

In the year 1874, Professor Tyndall held the office of Presi- 
dent of the British Association. The meeting of the year was 
held in Belfast,and the President’s address had a very direct 
reference to the “ Science versus Theology ” discussions of the 
period. It was inevitable, no doubt, that Science and Theology 
should cross swords in our own generation, and equally inevit- 
able that ardent followers of both should counsel peace between 
the combatants. There is something like a truce at the present 
time, which one hopes may finally settle down into prolonged 
peace. Even an armed neutrality, however, would be 
desirable for some time to come, if only to enable both sides 
to ascertain precisely what they are going to be at war about. 
Professor Tyndall has not escaped, and has had no desire to 
escape, his full share of the suspicion, to say the least of it, with 
which orthodox people have been prone to regard the leaders of 
science. He has had even more than his share of this, we fancy, 
through the unintentional transference to his shoulders of some 
of the “crimes” of Professor Huxley. Huxley is, of the two 
men, much better hated by the religious world, and this not 
without cause. His manner is much more irritating, or, as Mr. 
Speaker would say, provocative ; he has a knack of doubting 
the honesty of eminent scholars merely because they are theo- 
logians,and this cannot be considered an amiable weakness. 
Tyndall is not credited with Huxley's bad manners, but he is 
often held answerable for his scientific brother’s “ headless frog.” 
This headless frog has caused much searching of heart, especially 
to that considerable section of the orthodox community who 
know their opponents’ case—not merely as well, but—a great 
deal better than their own. ‘The confusion seems due to the 
fact that both these learned professors delivered memorable 
addresses to meetings of the British Association in the same 
city of Belfast, and accordingly for the opinions of either, on 
some of many points cropping up from time to time, one is 
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referred to “ The Belfast Address.” As the “ headless frog ” has 
been mentioned, let us look at him once for all through the 
glasses of an austere orthodoxy :— 

“Professor Huxley,” we are told,“ went before a great 
audience at the Belfast meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and took a headless frog, and put it on 
the back of his hand, and then turned his hand-slowly over; and 
the frog kept its place till the hand had been reversed, and the 
frog stood in the palm. ‘ Now,’ said Professor Huxley, ‘ is there 
any will concerned in that? Is not this the result of purely 
physical stimulation of the frog’s nerves? Have we not here an 
automaton ?’ He meant to puzzle the world about the freedom of 
the human soul, But the bioplasts wove the frog too. After the 
automatic mechanism is woven, such results are very well known 
to follow the action of the merely automatic part of the nervous 
system, A frog with his head cut off, you may put on the back 
of your hand, and you may turn the hand over, and the frog will 
keep its place meanwhile without assistance,and stand on your 
palm. Ofcourse there is no action of the cerebral hemispheres 
there. The irritation of the feet has such an effect as to cause 
the muscles to enable them to cling to this support ; just as, while 
the perching bird sleeps, the perch itself stimulates to action the 
muscles that cause it to be clasped by the bird's feet. Will you 
please notice that you have no right to be puzzled by any 
number of facts like these,and that all there is in Huxley’s 
famous experiment is admitted truth concerning the automatic 
part of the nervous system,and that the puzzle consists in 
putting the fragment for the whole.” 

We owe it to the benevolent enterprise of the well-known 
publishers, Messrs. Ward & Lock, that we can purchase for a few 
pence an admirable edition of Joseph Cook’s “ Boston Lectures,” 
treating of science and religion, Mr. Cook analyses the result of 
Professor Tyndall's scientific studies, arguing from the religious 
stand-point ; but writing—we think it is freely admitted —with 
competent scientific knowledge. He has a good deal to say of 
“The Musings on the Matterhorn,” a title which recalls Mr, 
Gladstone’s recent and plaintive statement, that there was a time 
when the “ Muser,” instead of calling him “a ubiquitous blast- 
furnace of sedition,” sojourned under Hawarden’s hospitable 
roof, and “ gallantly offered to take me up the Matterhorn, and 
guaranteed my safe return.” It might be as well that an 
orthodox theologian like Mr. Gladstone should be present to 
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disturb and abate the “ Musings on the Matterhorn ” if Mr. Cook’s 
version of their outcome be correct :— 

“ Sitting on the Matterhorn on a July day in 1868, Tyndall 
meditates on the period when the granite was a part of the 
molten world ; thinks then of the nebula from which the molten 
world originated ; and asks next whether the primordial formless 
fog contained potentially the sadness with which he regarded 
the Matterhorn. In 1874 he answers‘ Yes,’ and concludes that 
we must recast our definitions of matter and force, since life and 
thought are the flower of both.” 

Accordingly, Tyndall is credited with some new form of mate- 
rialism. A new kind it must be, since his own writings discoun- 
tenance what we generally understand by this term. To give 
one example :— 

“T have noticed during years of self-observation, that it is not 
in hours of clearness and vigour that the doctrine (of materi- 
alistic atheism ) commends itself to my mind, and that in the pres- 
ence of stronger and healthier thought, it even dissolves and dis- 
appears, as offering no solution of the mystery in which we dwell, 
and of which we form a part.” 

Instead of giving an extract to show where Professor Tyndall’s 
materialism does not lead him, perhaps we should have given one 
to show whither it does really tend. 

“ Supposing that in youth we had been impregnated with the 
notion of the poet Goethe, instead of the poet Young, looking at 
matter, not as brute matter, but as the living garment of God, 
is it not probable that our repugnance to the idea of the primeval 
union between spirit and matter would be considerably abated ?” 

It is true enough that Professor Tyndall desires a new defini- 
tion of matter, suggesting the alternative of either freely accept- 
ing the conception of creative acts or radically changing our 
notions of matter. According to his critic, this new definition is 
sought from a desire “ to deny that there are two substances in 
the universe, matter and mind, with opposite qualities, and to 
affirm that there is but one substance, matter, itself possessed of 
two sets of properties, or of a physical side and a spiritual side, 
making up a double-faced unity.” 

There is a long and interesting refutation of this position with 
which we will not burden these pages, further than to observe 
the use which is made of 'Tyndall’s own repeated admission that 
the connection between matter and mind is unthinkable; and 
that to endeavour to comprehend that connection is to sail in a 
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vacuum, Itseems therefore fairly replied that the basis of the 
new definition involves propositions which are unthinkable, 
“ which can only be reached by sailing through a vacuum, and 
only be proved by a similarly adventurous voyage.” But one 
cannot share Mr. Cook’s surprise that the new definition is not 
employed in the criticised works of Professor Tyndall ; to advo- 
cate the need of it might surely be a preliminary task, whilst to 
plunge at once into its adoption would throw the whole world of 
scholarship into confusion. 

But this sketch has no purpose of examining the views and 
opinions with which Professor Tyndall’s name is identified, but 
simply aims at gathering together some details of the life- 
history, so far, ofa great and distinguished contemporary, and 
this, we hope, we have not wholly failed to do. Men like 
Professor Momerie and Joseph Cook, who contrive to be equally 
students, equally lovers, of both Science and Religion, find “ the 
great mystery ” expressed for them in a few lines of Tennyson’s, 
We may imitate their example and share their verdict :-— 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here in my hand, 
Little flower, root and all, 
And if I could understand 
What you are. roots and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
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DELPHINE. 


By HuME NISBET. 
Author of “ Eight Bells,” “ Memories of the Months, etc., ete. 


CHAPTER lL. 


MYSELF AND STRANGE FANCIES. 


ERSONALLY J have not much to tell of my 

existence previous to going on board the 

Ocean Liner “ Malaga” at Tilbury Docks. I had 

seen a good deal of life, of course—all young men 

who are possessors of comfortable means do 

that as a duty—and my father being an Austra- 

lian squatter had no need to stint me as faras the dimes were 


concerned. I drew my allowance regularly, and, it being ample 
for all my wants generally, I had no sort of excitement on 
that score,no anxiety in the morning, when I woke up after 
a heavy evening, as to where the money was to come from for 
the next night’s amusement. 

If I over-ran the cutter, which I sometimes did, all I had to do 
was to go to the Pater’s solicitor, and state my case; he gave me 
a sermon, of course—they all do that—and afterwards unlocked 
his cash-box and produced. A dear fellow my old Dad was, who 
had worked hard for his fortune and determined to make a gentle- 
man of his son; often I thought upon this as I sat in my 
chambers, or one of my many West End clubs, wondering how- 
ever could come up to the standard of that fine old Spartan 
hero of a father. He had gone to the colonies a poor boy, with 
neither education nor influence, and yet had toiled as only old 
Colonials and old Romans could toil, to build up a fortune and 
found a family, risking bushrangers, natives, disaster and death, 
hourly for forty years, depriving himself and his noble wife, my 
uneducated mother, of every comfort, at first even the necessities 
of life, so that I, their sonand heir might rusticate at Oxford, and 
afterwards lounge along Piccadilly and Regent Street. 

Was it not very grand and noble on their part, this sort of 
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thing? And if Idid not feel quite satisfied with my allotted 
part of the programme, that was not their fault surely. 

I knew Piccadilly and Regent Street thoroughly, Leicester 
Square also, and the fashionable shops to patronise in Bond Street. 
Ihad no trouble in life at all, excepting, perhaps, an occasional 
headache after too late a night at the club, or the very natural 
anxiety which a young fellow must feel of a morning, when he 
looks over his assortment of neckties and finds that he is the 
particular shade short which he ought to wear that day accord- 
ing to “form.” I had learnt to play the banjo, a little, as that 

ras the correct sort of thing todo. I never could learn to do any- 
thing very first-class, even at school, that was one item which my 
poor old Dad did not take into consideration when he sent me out 
to be a gentleman ; but I could always pass in a crowd, and take 
my share either at whist, billiards, or whiskey, soda and cigarettes. 
Mediocre, I suppose I must class myself, yet all the fellows liked 
me, and I don’t think I ever had a cross word or a nasty 
feeling against any one, either male or female, until I came 
on board the “ Malaga ” in my voyage home to see the old folks 
in Victoria. 

I hadn’t seen father or mother since I was sent home in my 
fourteenth year, nearly six years since, to be educated, and now I 
was going out to delight their eyes and reward them for all their 
trouble, with my brilliant display ot fancy shirts, lawn tennis 
jackets, and fashionable costumes all up to date, and just a little 
before. I had all the latest tips, you know, from my own tailor, as 
to what would be the fashion three months in advance, so that I 
was quite prepared to take the lead both on board the “ Malaga” 
and also on “the Block” in Collins Street when I arrived. Yes, 
asmy old school friend and present companion, Charley Figtop, 
remarked, “ I was a regular toff, if nothing else.” 

Charley Figtop was the son of a country rector who had always 
shown me the right thing to do; he had no cash himself but 
kindly consented to be my guide, philosopher and friend, for his 
expenses and a slight consideration of ewo hundred a year, which 
no one could grudge to such a clever fellow who knew the world 
and society so much; he wasn’t a particularly generous young 
man, but none of the clever fellows were, and he was awfully 
clever, in fact he didn’t believe in anything, which is quite the 
style now-a-days. 

It was in the month of January that we left London, Charley 
and I, with the snow covering streets, house tops, and tele- 
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graph wires, a slushy, wretched time which anyone would like to 
get away from. 

Charley did not bother taking many traps with him, because, 
as he said, we were both of a size, and I had such a complete rig- 
out that there was no use of him bothering since he could use my 
wardrobe, 

A witty fellow Charley was; he made puns and jokes on 
everything ; the poor wretches shivering and half naked, mouch- 
ing along the street, he turned into ridicule so funnily, that I 
always felt ashamed of the inclination I had to put my hand into 
my pockets and give them a sixpence, it seemed such a silly thing 
to do after Charley had made his jest upon the ragged beggars. 
I would begin by feeling wretched and pitiful as I looked at them, 
but I always had to burst out laughing at their ridiculous get-up, 
before Charley was half through with his comic description. 

The night before we left, while we were staying at the 
Metropole, the evening papers were filled with the news of a 
most atrocious murder which had taken place in a lodging-house 
off Russell Square; an old lady who had lately come to town had 
been found strangled and robbed, the suspected murderers being 
a maidservant and valet who had disappeared. 

There was a full account of the scene, and detailed description 
of the accomplices, a dark, sallow-faced man of about thirty, five 
feet ten inches in height, gentlemanly in his manners ; the woman 
was young, pale complexioned, with dark, lustrdus eyes, and con- 
sidered good-looking. It was not known yet how much they had 
robbed their mistress of, yet supposed to be a large amount in 
gold and jewellery. 

Charley was comic as usual over the ghastly news, but I did 
not quite enjoy his satirical picture ; I somehow got the impression 
of the victim and her murderers into my mind so vividly that 
his jokes seemed out of place;a peculiar sense of horror and 
magnetism took possession of me as if I had known or was yet to 
become intimate with the actors of this fearful tragedy, and that 
I could by some occult gift recognise them when I met them. ‘To 
me it read more than an ordinary murder, but as if something in 
me was cognisant of the whole drama,and as if I could fill out 
the blanks left by the reporters in the evidence which had been 
printed. 

I could see the different acts as if it had been a ghastly tragedy 
enacted before my eyes, instead of a mystery in real life. We 
were just crossing the pavement from our cab to the portico of 
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the Hotel Metropole when I felt impelled to purchase an evening 
paper from a boy standing outside ; the same inscrutable feeling 
forced me to open it the instant we entered, and pore over the 
account which reeked with horrors, leaving Charley to order 
supper ; I always left him to do that, he knew so much better 
than I did exactly what I wanted to eat and drink, as he always 
decided how we were to fill out the day or night. 

All through the supper, the words danced before my eyes, with 
other words coming in between, as if some one else was reading 
to me another and more complete account of the crime. Charley, 
seeing me dull and preoccupied, and learning the cause, chaffed 
me most unmercifully about thinking twice of the strangling of 
an old woman, saying it was a good joke rather than otherwise 
for her heirs if she had any property to leave. 

I think it was this last remark of his which in a moment 
changed the words into a panorama of vivid pictures, which 
passed and repassed slowly before me, while I smoked my ciga- 
rette, all through the Empire Theatre of Varieties, into which we 
strolled after supper ; growing more vivid, the more whiskey and 
seltzers we had together, so that I saw and heard nothing else ; 
filling out my dreams when I went to bed, and only fading away, 
or rather giving place to something else, when we stepped on 
board the “ Malaga ” next forenoon. 

I seemed to see the old woman distinctly enough from the 
first picture to the last—a pig-faced, white-haired, intensely 
selfish, self-indulgent, and exacting olddady, who gave as much 
trouble as possible to those about her who were dependent 
upon her ill-natured caprices. I saw the murderer and the 
woman who was his accomplice also ; that is, I saw their figures 
but could never get a fixed impression of their faces ; they both 
seemed to dance before me,and when I tried to look at them, 
became vague and mist-like ; a gentlemanly, slenderly-built man 
of about five feet ten inches, and the figure of a beautiful young 
woman with a graceful gliding walk as she moved about, 

At first, both appeared to be visitors to the old lady, for they 
were both dressed fashionably, and seemed to be staying with 
her ; still that did. not prevent her using them as she did the 
servants ; in fact she kept them perpetually on the trot for some 
duty or other, At times I noticed that she pretended to be 
very short-sighted, but kept watching them very closely from her 
half-closed eyes, while a malicious look overspread her selfish 
face whenever they turned their backs upon her. I felt that 
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they all hated one another viciously, and also as if the young ones 
were afraid to offend her, while she took a delight in playing 
with them as a cat might with a couple of mice. From the first 
scene to the last I had no’sympathy for the old woman. 

Then I saw them again in changed positions—the old 
woman more capricious and domineering than ever,and the 
young people dressed as servants, he with a suit of livery upon 
him, and the girl costumed as a housemaid, 

The surroundings changed constantly, it seemed as if the old 
woman who had now become their mistress, dragged them about 
from place to place, and gave them no rest day or night, laugh- 
ing at them always as she regarded them with half-closed eyes 
and piggish content, while they moved with the spiritless gait 
of serfs. 

Then the two last scenes came, the one where the maid and the 
valet plotted the murder. A room off the bedroom ; it appeared 
to be a drawing-room divided by folding doors, through which I 
saw the bed where the old woman lay. Night it was—midnight— 
for the lamp burned low in the bedroom, while in the sitting- 
room only the ray through the half open door illumined indis- 
tinctly the chairs, table, and couch upon which the two indefinite 
figures sat plotting together. 

‘The man was the most energetic, and appeared to be urging 
the young woman to help him, for in one hand he held a soft 
window curtain rope,and with the other arm he embraced the 
shivering figure of the woman who reclined in his arms as 
if she had a right there; he had his head close to hers, and 
appeared to be whispering while she clung to him with tight 
clasp and downcast face, and all the while shaking with horror. 
Then the end came,a mingling of figures as they all struggled 
together, and afterwards a glimpse of that white-robed form on 
the tumbled bed, with the piggish face distorted and horrible in 
its malice and agony ; the man sitting on a chair a little way off 
with cowering figure, the curtain rope, still in his nerveless hand, 
trailing like a serpent on the carpet, and the graceful figure, 
clad in the maidservant’s black dress, lying face downwards as if 
she also had been murdered. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OUR FELLOW PASSENGERS. 


WE managed tosecure very good berths onboard the “ Malaga” 
(Charley had seen to that), somewhere about mid-ship, where we 
could be together and not feel the motion so much ; and it was 
not very long before I got quite intimate with most of the fellows 
going out,some officers in thenext berth going out to the Soudan, 
a lieutenant and a couple of captains ; one who had just received 
his commission, Captain Williams, a jolly little red-faced fellow, 
who knew all the naughty corners of Gibraltar and Malta, and 
the other an ex-captain, who had served in India, but was now 
going out with his sister to Australia in the fond hope of getting 
some gentlemanly billet. He introduced his sister to me and 
Charley, before we had left the Docks, a service for which I was 
both grateful and savage, as Charley Figtop, with his usual easy 
assurance and lofty man-of-fashion style, faced up to her in no 
time, and left me completely out in the cold; I never had the 
least show, when Charley was in the game, either with barmaids, 
ballet girls, or ladies. 

Captain Sparks, her brother, was a splendid fellow all round, 
he was very quiet and gentlemanly in his manner, and never 
showed off any of his many accomplishments, but he could 
always be depended upon as a first class-authority in any game 
of amusement, not too fond of cards, but always ready to take a 
hand at low stakes, and far more careful about me than 
ever Charley had been. If I was losing he generally managed 
to pull me up in good time, so that I might not drop too much 
warning me in a quiet way that never offended, which my com- 
panion never did,although he was ready enough to. chaff me 
afterwards. 

In appearance Captain Sparks was fair-haired and light- 
moustached, with pale blue eyes, sienderly built ; I would guess 
about thirty years of age, and very neat in his dress ; indeed he 
was the only man on board who never failed to dress for dinner, 
he had brought with him a stock of white shirts for the purpose, 
which the other men, economically inclined as to their linen, dis- 
pensed with, the P. and O. service leaving this matter entirely to 
the option of the passengers. 

I think he and I were the two most laughed at for our display 
of collars and cuffs,and this perhaps as much as anything made 
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us close chums from the first and all through the voyage—a 
fellow failing, you know, makes us wondrous kind. 

His sister, Delphine! Ah,I don’t think I could ever describe 
this wonderful syren, who turned all the male heads on board. Tall 
and supple in her figure, every movement she made seemed to be 
a study of lithe grace. The kind of girl I would have fancied 
Cleopatra to have been, when she was first unrolled from the 
bale of cloth before the dazed eyes of her first Roman master and 
slave, with large lustrous dark eyes, bright and melting asa velvet 
pansy, and overlapped by long lashes ; her complexion was of the 
richest brunette colour, glowing like a tropic flower. She never 
looked cold, even in that icy January air, but burst upon my 
eyes like a palpitating emblem of life and vitality. 

Lips of the reddest and moist like ripe strawberries, small 
even teetn which shone like milk between them when they parted. 
My whole boy-heart leapt out to her with a bound at the first 
glance, and never again came back to me. I had been a boy up to 
that January forenoon ; Delphine Sparks made mea man, with all 
a man’s care and anxiety, in one brief instant of time. 

How madly, slavishly I adored her, and for her dear sake, her 
brother, he might have asked me for anything, but he did not, tor 
there was nothing of the sponge about him, he was ever ready 
with his advice, and what he advised was always for my good. 

As good luck would have it,she and her brother sat opposite 
me and Charley at table so that I could look at her often, during 
breakfast, tiffin and dinner ; I did not make much headway as far 
as speaking was concerned, for I could never think upon the 
right word to say until it was too late, so Charley generally took 
the runnings, and said such a lot of clever, smart things that 
beyond smiling occasionally towards me, Miss Sparksand he kept 
up the conversation, while I listened or laughed when she 
laughed, envying my companion his gift of amusing people. 

Next to her sat a dark, sallow-faced man of about forty or forty- 
five, who was travelling out with his cousin, a thin-lipped female 
of the shrewish order, who made herself particularly obnoxious 
by a habit she had of making spiteful and bad-tempered remarks. 
She was one of those atrociously candid ladies who take a delight 
inalways expressing their opinions about people to their faces, 
and considering me a duffer, which. perhaps, | was early in the 
voyage, she expressed her conviction in considerably varied terms 
at each chance she could get to make me feel uncomfortable. 

I did not retort to this thin-lipped, thin-jawed and dark- 
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gimletted-eyed young lady, partly because I could not, and partly 
because Captam Sparks and his sister generously took that duty 
off my hands, she particularly, giving it so hotly at times back to 
this soul of candour, that sometimes she would start up witha 
face like scarlet, and darting upon me a look of hatred—I always 
came in for that with her—she would rudely bound out of the 
cabin to the great relief and amusement of those left behind. 

Sometimes I sought to conciliate this vindictive female, Selina 
Grubbles, on deck or in the music saloon, but always found 
myself the worse from my peace-making attempt; she neither 
would be friends nor leave me alone, so that at last I left her the 
full pride of victory, taking her attacks in the same meek spirit of 
endurance that a puppy dog endures the scratching of a cat, with 
whom he has to live. I shied off as far as possible when she began 
to scratch,and avoided her as respectfully and as often as I 
could with decency on board-ship, where it is much more difficult 
than it would be ashore. 

Her brother, Mr. Arthur Grubbles, was very much after the 
same pattern as most of the other fellows whom I had 
been in the habit of meeting at clubs, and drawing-rooms , the 
superior sort, you know, who are always setting themselves up 
in a priggish way as society oracles, and making us younger 
and more reckless duffers feel awful gluttons and drunkards; 
fellows, who could limit themselves to one or two cigarettes per 
day, hardly ever took any grub, and never indulged in any 
stronger liquid than weak tea or lemonade; dons at college, 
and authorities upon everything under the sun with a lofty 
unbelief in everything beyond what they could see, handle 
and analyse, so confoundedly perfect that no one else ever had 
a chance alongside of them. 

I always used to feel as if I had been made of common potter's 
clay when near one of these super-refined porcelain specimens 
of prigdom, wishing that I had been brought up amongst the 
scalp-hunters. I always felt “creepy ” while I listened to their 
undulated voices and cold-blooded, sneering remarks, and 
shifty, shy inuendoes, it seemed all to be so crammed over with 
snaky obscurity, so different from and so much more unwhole- 
some than the old Tom Jones’ description of bluff, rough, 
boisterous blackguards, who swilled into their tankards and 
roared out their coarse jests without leaving the nasty taste 
which these mildly-worded, dyspeptic, but slimy jokes left 
behind, 
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He had the same slow, drawling accent as if speaking was too 
much trouble ; the boarding-school sense of humour, and general 
lifeless lack of human interest, which distinguishes all the fellows 
who are thoroughly in the swim, and who annihilate the clumsy 
wisdom and superstitions of their forefathers, with a languid 
remark which sums up and concludes everything as “bosh.” 
Charley Figtop was pretty fairly up to the mark, but then he 
could smoke and drink square, which partly reduced his supe- 
riority to the level of my dull comprehension. But this Arthur 
Grubbles never showed a single trace of weakness upon any 
point ; the cut of his clothes was quiet and correct, just a sugges- 
tion of collar, cuff, and jewellery, which made me dreadfully 
ashamed of my lavish display ; no one could trip hin up, for he 
was always positive about his facts, nothing ever excited him 
or raised a flush to those sallow, clean-shaven cheeks, and he 
had always the right word at command to crush his antagonist 
in an argument, and he never spared his man, 

I don’t know how it was, but I felt the nearest approach to 
hatred which I had ever felt towards anyone the moment I set 
my eyes upon this man, It was at tiffin, our first meal, that I 
heard his soft, steady, emotionless voice, and as [ looked towards 
him felt as if I had met him before—where ? 

The strangler of the old woman !—Was that it ?—He had the 
saine slender, gentlemanly figure, but then we were all of us 
more or less after the same build, and then Selina could not be 
the shrinking accomplice of my strange fancy, for she was by no 
means beautiful, to my ideal, although some people might have 
thought her fairly good-looking ; her eyes were rather 
“beady ” in their hard keen glitter than lustrous, and yet the 
fancy became a suspicion, strong enough almost to be a convic- 
tion, that the murderer was on board toe prove a Jonah to us all, 
and that this man was branded with the mark of Cain. 

I strove to push the horrible fancy from me, but in vain, and 
was glad to turn to the cheerful face of my new friend, Captain 
Sparks, and find relief in the contemplation of those beautiful 
pansy eyes of the smiling Delphine. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE PASSENGER UNDER SUSPICION. 


I pm Mr. Arthur Grubbles injustice when I said that he was 
emotionless. The Bay of Biscay woke him up and showed that he 
had some portion of his anatomy capable of being moved by 
outward circumstances, 

We had hardly passed the Strait of Dover before both he and 
his charming sister disappeared ; nor did they show up again 
until we were near to Oporto, which was a general relief to the 
rest of the less-gifted individuals. I stuck out as well as I could 
until I had seen Miss Delphine Sparks led below by the 
stewardess, and then Charley and I sneaked to our own bunks 
just after we had lost sight of the Lizards. We left Captain 
Sparks upon the deck leaning up against the engine-house, and 
smoking a long cigar, with his overcoat buttoned to the chin, 
and his pale blue eyes fixed steadfastly upon the grey drift which 
lately represented the last point of England. How we both 
wondered at any man being able to smoke at such a time, 
and how disgusted we felt at the sniff which we got as we 
darted swiftly down the companion way, to rock and moan for 
the next two days, love gone, green and sickly, and life a 
failure, while all the time we kept the steward busy with our 
fretful wants. 

However, after that couple of days of weary woe and sad 
unrest, the steward informed us that we were just then sighting 
Cape Finisterre, and that we had left the cold weather in our 
rear, and had better go up and enjoy the fresh air before 
breakfast, 

Breakfast, the thought of it did not seem so repugnant to my 
feelings as it had done for the last two repetitions, so being the 
first ready, I left Charley finishing his toilet, and crawled slowly 
up to where I had left the brother of Delphine, and where I still 
found him,the only passenger yet on deck,and with what seemed 
the same cigar still between his lips. 

“ Hallo, Sparks, old fellow, have you stuck here all the 
time ?” 

“ Pretty nearly, chappie,” answered he with a kindly smile, 
“ except when I went down to feed ; I rather like rough weather 
at sea.” 

I made a wry face at his mention of food, for I had not as yet 
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felt the necessity of eating for the sake of life. Then after a pause 
I asked :— 

“ Ts—is Miss Sparks all right yet ?” 

“ Hardly yet, George, my boy, but before night I should fancy 
she will be.” 

“T hope so, indeed, how she must have suffered the past two 
days—I know I did awfully.” 

The ex-captain shrugged his shoulders while an amused 
light crept into his eyes :— 

“ How we all must have suffered, you and the ladies below, 
and I on deck here with nothing but the winds and waves for 
company and a host of unpleasant thoughts.” 

“ What thoughts, Harry ?” 

“The usual train of meditations which a fellow naturally 
indulges in who has missed or thrown away his best chances in 
life, finds himself not over flush with money, and an uncertain 
future in front of him, with a pretty sister on his shoulders to 
look after, don’t you know.” 

“I haven’t experienced much of that sort of thing for the old 
man always gives me what | want.” 

‘“* Lucky young dog—is your father so rich a man then ?” 

“ So I believe, a squatter who has done well in the colonies.” 

“ Ah, you must speak a good word for me and Delphine when 
we get out ; perhaps he'll have a job as storekeeper or stockrider 
for me and a governess or upper housemaid’s billet for my 
sister.” 

“For Delphine? Ah, Sparks, I could not stand the thought 
of that for her ; I am sure that my mother would welcome her as 
—as——” 

“ A daughter, ch ? Now don’t blush so awfully, my boy, I did 
not mean a daughter-in-law, still Delphine’s a good girl.” 

“He was looking at me curiously as he interpreted my 
thoughts so bluntly, then all at ‘once he took my hand, placing 
his other upon my shoulder, saying softly :— 

“ Don’t you think Delphine a pretty girl, George ?” 

“ Beautiful, Harry, the loveliest girl I ever saw.” 

“ That's right, George, she is better, for she is a good girl, 
true as steel, when she takes a fancy, and I have a notion that 
she has taken a fancy to you, so go in and win her, if you can. I 
won't object.” 

He laughed as he turned away to greet Charley, while I felt 
as if lifted into the seventh heaven. 

y¥2 
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They say that love takes away a young man’s appetite. I 
don’t know that, but I can safely say that sea-sickness does 
effectually, yet as he whispered that I had a chance of gaining 
the love of Delphine, | felt my sickness vanish like a flash, while 
a most insatiable craving for breakfast took possession of me 
all of a sudden ; I was supremely happy and therefore desperately 
hungry. 

The sun was beginning to break through the clouds, and 
away over the tumbling billows swam in soft gray haze, the 
cliffs of Finisterre ; every instant the air was becoming softer, 
already it had lost its icy keenness so that we could walk about 
with our lightest overcoats on; in an hour or two even they 
would have to be discarded, while the rain, which had been 
cold sleet in the Channel, was now only a tender Scotch mist. 
So the summer was rapidly rushing upon us, as already it was in 
my bounding heart, all warmth, hope, and sunshine. 

Charley was growling as usual at the beastly Bay over which 
we had passed, when my darling’s brother replied cheerily :— 

“ After all, we shall soon be in paradise, and it is such a briet 
sojourn in purgatory before we get to one of the most delightful 
of climates that it is hardly worth speaking about, or rather as 
Englishmen we ought to regard it as a special dispensation of 
the all-wise Providence, which directs our deliciously varied 
seasons at home, that we have a Biscay Bay to pass through 
before: we can reach smiling skies and laughing waters, How 
could we ever live through the summers, which we have been 
favoured with of late years if it were not for the winter? So 
that a toss about for two days after we lose sight of the snowy 
cliffs of Albion is rather a benefit than otherwise if we regard it 
all in the right spirit.” 

Wonderful fellow the captain was for plilosophising at times, 
as we all found out afterwards, 

Of course the ladies could not be persuaded to regard it with 
the charitable spirit of Captain Sparks as they languidly 
staggered over to their deck chairs, with pallid cheeks, one after 
another, about the time we got opposite Vigo Bay, and the seas 
were dancing merrily under a bright blue sky, all mists and 
snows now far away from us for the rest of the voyage. 

I had Delphine to myself all the afternoon, for she lay in my 
easy cane chair wrapped in my rugs (blessed rugs, how I 
hugged them round me afterwards when she relinquished them 
for the night), her cheeks and lips slowly recovering their colour 
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and her eyes getting back their lustre, with just a tiny sugges- 
tion of toe peeping out from below the wraps. 

Her brother, after handing her over to my care, had taken 
Charley into the smoke room for a game of cards along with the 
other fellows,so that we were nearly alone, for the other pas- 
sengers were as yet like myself glad enough to sit still and 
watch the distant shores. 

I wonder if she thought me a very dull fellow on that first 
real interview? I tried all sorts of subjects but made a bungle 
of each one. I started feeling that I could only look at her with 
worshipping gaze, wondering what she was thinking upon as 
she lay beside me with her lovely oval face turned skywards, 
and her splendid dark eyes fixed upon and reflecting the intense 
blue like two deep, but translucent, pools, 

“ Harry tells me that you have a father and a mother,” she 
said suddenly, without withdrawing her limpid look from the 
vault overhead, and interrupting something I was saying. 

“ Yes,and I hope you will yet come to know and like them, 
Miss Sparks.” 

“Do you?” She flashed a look upon me that made my heart 
quiver, and then looked up once more. 

“ Are your parents alive ?” 

“No,I never remember seeing them, they died when I was a 
baby, and until I went to school I lived with an aunt.” 

“ Was she nice ?” I asked, idiotically, not knowing what to 
say next, 

“No, she was what I would call the reverse of being 
nice.” 

“ Ah!”—I thought for a moment what next to say for the sake 
of conversation. “ Is—is the old party still alive ?” 

Again Delphine looked from the blue sky swiftly at me, an 
instant of bewilderment, for I could not make out the meaning 
of that strange expression. 

“ No, the old party is—dead.” 

She gave a little laugh as she repeated my words and then 
glanced over my shoulder nervously towards the open door of 
the music saloon. 

1 turned to follow her glance and there saw the coldly dark 
and sombrely sneering visage of Mr. Arthur Grubbles framed 
within the music saloon door, with a plaid shawl over his 
shoulders, and a single eyeglass fixed in one of his deep-set, 
dark eyes, looking at ua both with that supercilious stare which 
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sure that when they had sold this there would be the nucleus of 
an ever extending sale in their neighbourhood. He had faith in 
the quality of the article which he offered to the public, a faith 
which has been abundantly justified by results. For the modest 
sack of flour which was more than sufficient to supply Dr. Ridge 
with materials for his “ batch of Food ” has now developed into 
hundreds of sacks,and every day many thousands of packages 
and canisters of the Food are sent out. Meantime, the single 
small room in which the Food was originally prepared, has been 
exchanged for the Jarge and handsome mills at Kingsland, re- 
presented in our sketch. Here the Food is prepared by the best 
machinery, and with the most scrupulous regard to cleanliness, 
even the engine in the cooking rooms being surrounded by glass 
casing to prevent dust or vapour from being imparted from it to 
the material, during.its preparation. 

All the rougher work of the smith and carpenter is conducted 
in the basement of the building; where is also found the great 





FILLING THE PACKETS. 


boiler which supplies power to the machinery—the coal supply, 
etc. On the ground floor in front are the offices ; those of the 
clerks and the private office of Mr. Rumney. The walls of this 
latter are hung round with shew-cards, almanacs, and other 
specimens of printing, which have either been ordered by Mr. 
Rumney at various times or are the “ baits ” of some of the lead- 
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ing colour-printing firms of the Kingdom desirous of obtaining 
his custom. 

Behind the offices are the cooking apparatus where the Food 
goes through the several processes, for in the fact that this Food 
is thoroughly cooked by a patent process, lies its superiority, no 
less than in the quality of the material from which it is prepared. 
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THE COOKING ROOM. 


As to the latter— Mr. Rumney is conservative enough to use 
nothing but the best English wheat, drawing some of his 
largest supplies from the contiguous County of Essex. 

From the cooking-room, the Food is carried by a “ Jacob’s 
ladder ” to the upper storey, where it is deposited upon a zinc- 
lined floor, so bright and clean that one might “eat one’s 
dinner off it,” as the saying goes. Here it is carefully raked 
out with wooden rakes, to cool, none of the work-people being 
allowed to “tread upon this floor,” where this creamy-looking 
material is spread out. Thence it is carried to the packers’ 
benches, where a number of neatly dressed girls, with scrupu- 
lously clean hands and bright cheerful faces, pack it by the aid 
of neat little machines and shovels, doing away with the 
necessity of “ handling” the material. 

The rapidity and skill with which the packets are filled and 
closed would astonish an onlooker, until it is explained that 
most of the girls have been at their benches for several years, 
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and one readily comes to the conclusion from their fresh 
appearance that this at least is not one of those “unhealthy 
trades for women ” of which we have heard a good deal lately. 

On the lower storey are the men at work, filling the boxes 
with the packets and tins prepared by the girls, and labelling 
the same. Here also neatness, cleanliness and order prevail. 

Throughout the whole place there is an agreeable odour, such 
as one finds ina high-class biscuit factory, In one room may 
be found large piles ot show-cards, of almost every size and 
shape, posters, hand-bills, wrappers, &c., all ‘“ material of war” 
for making known Dr. Ridge’s Food, throughout the world, for 
the sale is no longer limited to the Mother Country, but has 
extended to Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and in fact most 
places where babies are born and that’s “a pretty big order” as 
our American cousins would say. 

It may be imagined that the man who supplies brain and 
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FILLING THE CANISTERS, 


energy for the management of this big business, must “ keep 
his nose pretty close to the grindstone,” and there is no doubt 
that Mr. Rumney’s mind is well occupied with thoughts of his 
business. Nevertheless, he finds time to devote to his favourite 
hobby, viz, coaching, and as the proprietor of the “ Wonder ” four- 
horse coach, which during the season runs from London to St. 
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Alban’s, he is even better known to many than as the proprietor 
of Dr. Ridge’s Food. 

Nothing can be more delightful than this trip to St. Alban’s, 
on a fine summer’s day. The route lies through the quaint 
villages of Hendon, Edgeware, Stanmore, and the pretty town 
of Watford. From the top of the hill at Bushey, just before 











THE “ WONDER” COACH—READY TO START. 


Watford is reached, there is a magnificent view of the country 
extending for many 2 mile and with all the beauty of hill and 
dale and verdant foliage for which this part of the country is 
noted. In the far distance stands the grand old Abbey of St. 
Alban’s, which lies at the foot of the steep hill that has to be 
ascended to reach the town. 

It is Mr. Rumney’s delight to give his passengers “anew 
sensation” here by driving siz instead of four horses up this 
steep hill, a feat which he performs with such skill as to call 
forth the admiration, not only of his English passengers but 
also of the American and Australian visitors who frequently 
patronise the “ Wonder ” coach in the season. 

Indeed, much amusement is often afforded to the passengers 
by the humorous sayings of our American cousins on these 
trips. 
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Upon one occasion, when changing horses at Stanmore (for 
Mr. Rumney never overworks his cattle, and has three fresh 
teams on each journey) an American gentleman was much 
interested in one of the horses, a very handsome roan. 

“ What sort of a horse do you call that, Mr. Rumney ?” 

“ Oh, that is what we call a flea-bitten roan,” replied the 
genial proprietor. 

The American was silent until Watford was reached, when 
another handsome team was led out. 

Amongst the horses was a peculiar spotted animal, which 
Mr. Rumney had purchased on account of his qualities as a 
“roadster.” The American eyed him curiously for some 
minutes,and then turning to Mr. Rumney he said, amidst roars 
of laughter from his fellow-passengers : 

“ And what in the name of thunder has bitten that horse, Mr. 
Rumney 2” 

As an advertiser, there are few in this country to equal him, 
his “ notions” being frequently so original and unique. He 
will start on a trip to Edinburgh with his four-horse coach, 
brass band, and public lecturer, passing through the towns with 
flying colours, and creating no little sensation among the 
inhabitants. 

On one of these journey he telegraphed to H.R.H. The Prince 
of Wales, telling him that he had safely accomplished his drive 
to the North,and within twenty minutes he had received a 
reply from that ever gracious Prince, congratulating him upon 
the feat. A similar telegram to Mr. Gladstone brought the 
same congratulation, with a declaration that the grand old 
statesman “ still loved the coaches.” 

But with all this “ galavanting ” (which is itself not without 
an eye to business) Mr, Rumney has a sharp eye on all that goes 
on at his mills,and speedily visits any neglect or carelessness 
in the preparation of the Food with condign judgment upon 
the culprit, whoever he may be. 

It must not, however, be supposed from this latter remark 
that the proprietor of Ridge’s Food is a hard man. On the 
contrary, a chat with any of his employees—from a stableman up 
to his secretary and factotum—will soon convince one that he 
is not only a just, but a generous master, and at a little dinner, 
which he gave recently to some fifty of his men at the Castle 
Hotel, East Molesey, as a pleasant conclusion to a drive through 
London and the suburbs with what he humorously called his 
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« Smallest Show on Earth,” it was most agreeable to hear the 
speeches of some of the employees, who sang the praises of their 
employer, and confirmed the title which one of the press gentle- 
men had conferred upon him, riz.—* The Genial Lord of Ridge’s 


Food.’ 
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By Eva Lovett CARSON. 


“Bridget,” said I with a modest air, 

And the tone of a genius unaware, 

As, paper in hand, I pointed where 
Some verses of mine were printed, 

“This is what I was writing, one day, 

When I sent you in a hurry to say, 

The children must not make a noise at play, 
Or I'd certainly go demented. 


“My name is published—see, up there !”— 
She looked at it with bewildered stare, 
That slowly changed to a pitying air, 

As she laid aside the taper. 
“Troth, an’ I do, ma’am, mind that same; 
I’d think it quare, an’ a burnin’ shame, 
If they should be afther printin’ my name, 

Like that, plain out, in the paper !” 

Z 





MARGARET’S ROMANCE. 


By BeEsste CHANDLER. 


Pact tile maak | Me Intyre’a feet as iia 

walked home. A young man of fine, and in the 

eyes of the Meshauneeites, distinguished bear- 

ing, was talking earnestly to her. He was a 

handsome man, with that air which is apt to be 
called in country places “ citified.” 

Meshaunee is a small town in the northern peninsula 
of Michigan, and Margaret McIntyre had the distinction 
of living in the finest house in town. This was not, however, 
an evidence of social rank. The house was not her own; 
it was the Public School building, and her father was the 
janitor. He with Margaret and her mother lived in the base- 
ment, in what would have been “ a suite of apartments,” farther 
east, but was simply “ a set of rooms,” in Meshaunee. 

It had never seemed at all strange to Margaret that she 
should live in the basement of a school-house. We are not apt 
in youth to be astonished at our environment. Everything but 
unhappiness seems natural until a healthy person is at least 
twenty years old. 

John McIntyre was an old Scotchman, who had drifted into 
the pine-woods of Michigan, he could scarcely have told how. 
He had drifted out, however, and become one of the first settlers 
in Meshaunee. He had lived there ten years, and was regarded 
as one of the oldest inhabitants. 

The first thing the early settlers had done was to build their 
school-house, and they constructed it,as thrifty mothers make 
their children’s clothes, “to grow to.” It looked very hand- 
some, this fall afternoon, as Margaret approached. The setting 
sun was reflected from all the many windows, and the grounds 
were pretty and well kept. 

Margaret paused at the gate as if to finish her conversation 
before going in, and, turning to the young man, said :— 

“ It all seems so very sudden.” 
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“ That has nothing to do with it,” he answered ; “ the question 
is, do you care enough for me to do it ?” 

The girl leaned against the tall gatepost, and looked down 
the street. She did not answer, but seemed to be thinking, and 
the tears glistened in her eyes. She was a very beautiful girl. 
Beauty makes its appearance in some women’s lives like a buoy 
on the water. They catch sight of it,come abreast of it, and 
then leave it behind. It is not a flower of slow growth, but 
opens suddenly upon them and then fades for ever. Margaret 
had been a homely child, with large irregular features. A good 
observer might see that she would not be a permanently beau- 
tiful woman— “ fine-looking,” even “ handsome ” would, 
perhaps, however, apply for some years. But now she had 
caught up with her beauty, as it were. It rested ypon her with 
as palpable a glory as the late afternoon sunshine in which she 
stood. 

“ Margaret,” said the young man impatiently,“ you do not 
answer.” 

The colour came to her cheeks. “ You know I think more of 
you than of any one in the world, unless it is—mother,” and she 
laughed nervously. 

He took her hands,“ [ am willing to have your mother for a 
rival,” he said lightly, and they walked toward the school-house 
together. 

The room they entered was home-like and cheery. <A bright 
fire glowed in the base-burner,and the windows were full of 
plants. Margaret’s mother lay upon the sofa. She was a gray- 
haired woman, whose coarse face had been softened and refined 
by years of bodily suffermg. Crippled with rheumatism, she 
rarely moved from her couch or easy chair. Her eyes were 
alert and eager, and they brightened as her daughter came in. 
Margaret went to her and kissed her. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ Len has something he wants to say to 
you ;” and then she left the room, and the old woman looked at 
the young man expectantly. 

He brought a chair and sat down beside her. 

“TI guess [ needn’t tell you, Mrs. McIntyre,” be began, “ that 
it’s about Margaret. I want her to marry me now, while I am 
here. What's the use of waiting? I want to take her back to 
New York with me when I go.” 

“ Well, Len,” said the old woman kindly, “ that’s as Margaret 
says.” 

z2 
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“Oh, Margaret is willing, only she hates to leave you and her 
father. Of course you'll miss her, but all girls marry and leave 
their homes sometime. I don’t feel as if I could wait till my 
next trip. Iwanthernow. I’m going to give her a splendid 
home,and do everything for her,and I guess she'll find life 
different in New York from what ’tis in a little hole like this.” 

Mrs. McIntyre did not resent the remark about her home. Her 
cyes sparkled with excitement. 

“T’ve always hoped,” she said, “that I should live to see 
Margaret well married and settled, and it does seem real splendid 
that she should have such a chance. Still, Len Crocker,” she 
added impressively, “ I wouldn’t have urged her, not one mite, 
to have took you, if she hadn’t a-wanted to herself.” 

“ Shall I speak to Mr. McIntyre ?” asked the young man. 

“ No,” she said, “ ’taint hardly worth while. Him and me’'ll 
talk it over. He's sure toagree ifI do, [ve had the running 
of Margaret always, sick in bed and flat on my back as I’ve been 
since she growed up. I guess if her and me agree on a man we 
like, he ain’t going to object none,” and the old woman laughed 
uproariously, as if Mr. McIntyre’s possible dissension was a very 
good joke indeed. 

Leonard Crocker was a commercial traveller, He came to 
Michigan as the agent of a large firm in New York, and sold 
saws and axes and other woodmen’s tools. He had been un- 
usually successful, and was valued and paid accordingly by his 
employers. ‘This was his third visit to Meshaunee,and each 
time he had stayed a little longer and been a little more devoted 
to Margaret McIntyre. 

To the simple Meshauneeites he had always appeared as a 
type of true elegauce, with his city clothes and airs. Espexally 
were they awed by his reckless extravagance. He stopped at 
the best hotel, spent money freely for liquor and cigars, always 
had two horses when he took Margaret to drive, and quite 
boomed business at the one small florist’s. Particularly was it 
remarked that he was constantly hiring people to do him little 
services, run errands, etc., such as the Meshauneeite had always 
been in the habit of doing for himself. His boots were blacked, 
and he was shaved every day ; this in itself was an eccentricity. 
Mrs. McIntyre was right in her prophecy about her husband ; he 
made no objection. Margaret’s marriage took place that fall, 
and she left immediately for the East with her handsome 


husband. 
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There were few social distinctions in Meshaunee, and not many 
people who ever thought about them, Still there was a wide- 
spread feeling that Margaret had married above her, and had 
done uncommonly well. Mrs. Matthews, the wife of the 
wealthiest man and the greatest liquor-dealer in town, was quite 
indignant over it. She had come from the East, where she had 
never had any social position, but she had always insisted upon 
having a great deal in Meshaunee. 

She lived in a large brick house, separated from the street, by 
arow of little granite posts, which were connected with iron 
chains. They hada painful likeness to small grave-stones, and 
looked as ifa large family of little Matthewses had been con- 
veniently buried near; but, nevertheless, the general effect was 
quite imposing. Mrs. Matthews said, boldly, that she regarded 
Margaret McIntyre’s marriage as a great piece of presumption 
and she was very sorry for the poor young man, who had been 
entrapped into it. She further remarked that she was glad her 
son Harry, a young fellow of twenty-five, was out of town when 
it happened, such things were so demoralising. She was much 
disgusted at the interest he showed in it, on his return, and sur- 
prised and indignant when she found he had gone to see old Mrs, 
McIntyre, to ask her all the particulars. 

But the truth was that Harry Matthews’ interest in Margaret 
dated back to the days when they had gone to school together. 
He had always liked her, and, lately,as she had seemed more 
beautiful each time he met her,a half-formed wish was shaping 
itself in his mind that their school friendship might ripen into 
something dearer and sweeter. A very tender bud of romance 
was nipped by Margaret’s marriage, but he tried to be a true 
enough friend to rejoice heartily in her happiness. 

Letters from Margaret soon began to come to her old home, 
telling of her new life, and all the strange, delightful things that 
were crowded into it. She was keeping house in a flat. She had 
two servants,she went often to the theatre, she had driven to 
the Park. 

To the lonely old woman these letters came like a breath of 
heaven itself. The brick walls of her basement rooms stretched 
away,and she roamed through the greenest pastures of fancy, 
Margaret, her Margaret, her beautiful only child, seemed to have 
bitten into the rosy side of life’s peach, and there was no bitter 
flavour. The first two months after Margaret was married were 
the happiest this poor sick woman had ever known. She would 
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not have changed places with a queen. Then a great blow came, 
for old John McIntyre died suddenly, and she was left alone. 

Margaret was sent for,and came home to her father’s funeral, 
She was much shocked, but very quiet and composed. She 
attended to all the last duties herself, paying liberally for every- 
thing ; and poor Mrs. McIntyre was half comforted with the shiny 
rosewood casket and its plated trimmings, and the long line of 
hired carriages that were supposed to do honour to her husband's 
memory. Margaret herself was dressed in deep mourning, and 
her mother noticed with strange pleasure that the material was 
very fine and the crape of the best quality. It was more 
“ elegant mourning ” than any one in Meshaunee had ever worn, 
and Mrs. McIntyre felt a thrill of pride in the midst of her grief. 

Harry Matthews went to the old janitor’s funeral, and after- 
wards came to see Margaret. It would be hard to tell how he 
formed his opinion, but he went away with the conviction that 
Margaret was not a happy woman. Perhaps he was a little 
influenced by his own fondness for her, There is a sad pleasure 
in thinking that the girl who marries some one else is not 
altogether happy. “ At all events,” Harry thought to himself, 
“she has made a good match, though I know she is a disap- 
pointed woman. I can read it in her eyes.” 

However, the rest of Meshaunee read nothing of the kind, and 
Margaret was regarded as a very fortunate girl. She was 
anxious that her mother should return to New York with her, but 
the old woman could not be persuaded. 

“ No, Margaret, no,” she said, “1 ain’t a-going to be a drag on 
you. Idon’t think that I'd a-come to you, even if I was well 
and spry. I ain’t fit to go to live in New York with you, and 
seeing I am as I am, I wouldn't come anyways.” 

Margaret kissed her thoughtfully. “ Do you think you would 
be happier here ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” answered her mother ; “ there’s lots of people that will 
take me in and be glad to, You'll write to me real often, just as 
you have done,and I shall be thinking about you all the time, 
how fine you are, how grand you live,and what a handsome 
husband you got, and all the rest.” 

Margaret smiled a little sadly. 

“ Mother,” she said, “I believe it would hurt you more than 
it would me, if 1 were to be poor now.” 

The old woman's face fell. “ Margaret, you ain't. 
Nothing’s happened to you, has it ?” she asked feverishly. 
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“ No,” said Margaret, quietly. “ Leonard is worth just as much 
as when I married him. Nothing is likely to happen to me 
now.” 

She was silent a few moments. “ Perhaps,” she said, “ you 
would be happier here for the present,mother. After a little 
while we can change, if it seems best,and you can come to me. 
We will find a good home with some one of the old neighbours, 
where you will be taken care of, and I shall come and see you as 
often as I can.” 

So it was decided, and Margaret left in a few days for New 
York, She sent money regularly every week for her mother’s 
board, and wrote her weekly long letters, in which she described 
minutely all the daily happiness of her life. 

She wrote that she was not going far away for the summer, 
but should spend a few weeks at some of the seaside places near 
New York,so accessible that Leonard could come to her at 
least for Sundays. She went to Coney Island,and to a little 
place on Long Island,and she never failed to send in every 
Monday morning, by Leonard,a thick packet,to be mailed in 
the city, telling her mother of all she had seen and done. 

To say that Mrs. McIntyre enjoyed these letters, but faintly 
expresses it. She seemed actually to live upon them. She 
read them hungrily again and again. If they were late in 
coming, as sometimes happened, she was miserable, lost her 
appetite, and could not sleep. 

So the second winter after Margaret’s marriage passed, and 
in the early spring a great happiness came to the poor old 
woman, for there was a little grandchild to hear about then, and 
Margaret's letters were more welcome than ever. It was a little 
virl, named for her mother, Margaret wrote. After a few 
months,she sent a small wisp of its fine, silky hair,and then 
its picture. She even sent samples of its fine white dresses, 
and their delicate embroidered trimming. The old woman 
would sit for hours fingering these filmy little pieces, and trying 
to realise that it was her child’s child that was thus clothed and 
cared for. 

Margaret moved soon after this into another house, but she 
wrote to her mother, describing so particularly each room and 
every object in it, and sending samples of everything possible, 
that her mother dwelt far more in Margaret’s house than in the 
one where her poor crippled body stayed. She could have 
gone through Margaret’s without a guide; she knew every 
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window and closet in it. She knew where the preserves were 
kept and where the baby’s crib stood, and the position of every 
object, from the stained-glass panel over the front door to the 
roller towel in the kitchen. 

One day, about two years anda half after Margaret had left 
Meshaunee, Harry Matthews came to see Mrs. McIntyre. 

“T am going to New York,” he said, “and if you will give me 
Margaret’s address, I would like to go and see her.” 

The old woman fumbled in her pocket and brought out a little 
crumpled piece of paper. She handed it to him. “ The first,” she 
said, “is her house, and the other Len’s store, where I send my 
letters.” 

He copied the addresses, Mrs. McIntyre watching him 
anxiously. 

“Give Margaret my love,” she said, “and kiss the baby for 
granny. Tell Margaret her letters just keep me alive. Here I 
sit day after day, but I keep living right along with Margaret, 
only I ain’t no drag nor trouble to her, Tell her I’m well and 
happy; tell her that last box was just splendid. Why, don’t 
you want a banana? Margaret sent me a great box of fruit 
last week,” and she pointed with pride to a plate where two 
bananas reposed side by side on top of a little red worsted doyly. 

The young man declined the proffered delicacy, and left, 
promising to take all her messages to her daughter. 

He started out one afternoon soon after he arrived in New 
York, to see Margaret. Her house was rather far uptown, ina 
handsome, fashionable street. He walked along it, thinking 
what a changed life hers was from the days when she had lived 
in the basement of the school-house, and he wondered if he 
should find Margaret herself as changed as her surroundings. 

He soon found the number he had written down, He rang 
the bell and waited, A neat-looking maid came to the door. 

“Ts Mrs. Crocker in ?” he asked. 

“ Crocker, sir ?” said the girl. “ Mrs. Williams lives here.” 

“Why, this is No. 114, isn’t it?” said he pulling out his 
memorandum book. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ but no Crocker lives here, nor next 
door either.” ; 

A bright thought came to Harry: “ Has Mrs. Williams lived 
here long ?” he asked, 

“ Well,” said the girl, “ four years anyway, cause I’ve been 
here that long.” 
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He thanked her and went slowly down the steps. It was very 
strange, and he could not understand it. All sorts of suspicions 
and misgivings flitted through his brain. He went directly to 
the other address, and found it to be a wholesale boot and shoe 
store. 

“Ts there any person of the name of Crocker connected with 
this firm ?” he asked of the nearest clerk. 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply, “no such name.” 

Completely baffled, Harry Matthews walked out. Where 
was Margaret? She was alive,she must be in the city. Wild 
thoughts of advertising, or of putting the case in a detective’s 
hands, flashed through his mind, but it had all happened so 
suddenly, and he was in such a tumult, that he could not think 
clearly. 

He retraced his steps, finding that in his excitement he was 
going in the wrong direction ; but his car overtook him, and he 
got in. 

When he passed the shoe store he looked out at it as ifit 
could in some way help him solve this puzzle. A woman stood 
on the curb waiting to hail the car. He did not notice her until 
she got in and sat down beside him, so occupied was he m 
gazing out of the window. Then, after they had started, he 
turned for a second ; he could not believe his own senses. 

“Margaret !” he exclaimed. “Margaret McIntyre! Is this 
you ?” 

The woman shrank away from him, then looked at him quietly, 
and said: “I do not know you, sir.” 

He did not speak again, for he saw that a big man on the 
other side of the car, who had heard his question and Margaret’s 
answer, was scowling at him ominously, but he looked at her 
with astonishment and sorrow. Her clothes were plain and well- 
worn. Her hair was streaked with gray, and she was thin and 
white. Her face was still a strong, good face, but it had lost 
every trace of its beauty. The more he looked at her, the more 
it seemed to him wonderful that he had known her at all. 

He got out soon after she did, and quickly overtook her. 

“ Margaret,” he said, “ Margaret, for God’s sake, speak to me ! 
Tell me what has happened to you.” 

“T shall tell you nothing,” she said,sharply. “ You have no 
right to hunt me down like that.” 

He touched her arm gently. “ Margaret, cannot you trust me? 
I have messages for you from your poor old mother. Think of 
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her. I know that something terrible has happened to you. Oh, 
Margaret, you must tell me. I will keep it sacred.” 

She did not answer, but walked rapidly on. Presently she 
ran up the steps of a house, and turning around on the top 
step, said shortly, “Come.” He followed her in. It was by 
sight and smell unmistakably a boarding-house. 

Margaret went into the front parlour, which had the usual 
bare look of a boarding-house reception-room. It had grown 
quite dark, and two gas-jets without shades or globes were 
lighted, but had been frugally turned down to a mere glimmer 
of light. Margaret turned one of them up ; then, without taking 
off her hat or wrap, she faced him. 

“What is it you want?” she asked, wearily. All the anger 
and defiance seemed to have faded from her voice. 

It struck the young man with a sense of shame that he should 
have persisted so in finding her. 

“Margaret,” he said, timidly,“ perhaps it was wrong 
follow you and question you. I will go away if you want me 
and never tell a living soul that I have seen you.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, sadly, “it had got to come, I knew i 
I have been expecting it for months. It is better you than any 
one else.” She waited a minute, and then said quietly: “I 
suppose you wonder where my husband is, Well, I haven’t any 
—I have never had one !” 

“ Margaret !” he cried—“ why, Margaret !” 

She walked to the window, and stood as if looking out for a 
few minutes. But she did not see anything ; she was struggling 
with all her might to control herself. Presently she turned. 

“Sit down,” she said, “and I will tell you all. Do not ques- 
tion me,do not speak—do not even look at me till 1 am 
through.” 

She pulled at her bonnet-strings and tcze open her wrap, as 
if they choked her. Her voice was steady, but low and hoarse. 

“You know about my marriage,” she said, “and what a 
splendid match they thought I made! Well, he came here, and 
for over two months everything went well. Then I found out 
—no matter how—that he had been married before, that his 
wife was living—that I had never been his wife. I left him 
that night, He tried to keep me; he begged and implored ; he 
promised everything ; I think he loved me, as much as such a man 
can love. She had not been a good woman; she had left him ; he 
never expected to see her again. I do not think he meant to do 
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this terrible thing to me. But it was of no use for him to talk. 
[ was mad—beside myself—a wild, crazy woman. I slept in 
the station-house that night. Then I gota little work to do— 
I hardly know how I got it, or what it was,it all seems such a 
long, long time ago. You wender that I did not come home. I 
could not then, I thought I would, after the first horror of it was 
past. 

“JT had written to mother only a few days before, and I knew 
she would not be worried about me for a week at least, and 1 
tried to get a little calmer and to fix in my mind how I had 
better tell her. And then came the telegram that father was 
dead. 

“ He brought it to me; he came to me and tried to get me to 
forgive him. He offered everything, and I took his money then. 
I said, ‘I will take it,and go and bury the old man, that you 
have wronged more than any man on earth; but you shall have 
it again,every cent of it.’ I sold all my clothes and all my 
wedding presents, I hired my mourning—one can do that in 
New York—and so I went home and buried my father, and kept 
my ghastly secret. 

“Why did I do it? Partly it was the terrible pride of an 
injured woman, and partly for my poor old mother's sake. ‘I 
will tell her when she is better able to bear it,’ I thought, ‘and 
not now, when she has turned to me for all her strength and 
comfort.’ And then I came back. I did not care if I lived or 
died; and so I lived. I did not care whether I succeeded on 
starved to death ; and so I succeeded. That is always the way 
with Fate. It denies life and success to those who crave them, 
and then gives them to those, like me, who do not care. I gota 
good place. I lived, myself, on next to nothing, and sent every- 
thing tomother. I wrote to her, too, and made her believe that 
everything in my life was just as she wanted it tobe. I only 
meant to deceive her until she had rallied a little from father’s 
death, and then, if I still got on well, I meant to tell her all, and 
have her come and live with me. But more and more I saw 
how she was living in my life, how it would kill her if she ever 
knew the truth. Sol resolved that just as long as I could I 
would keep her ignorant. Perhaps, it is easy to believe in what 
you most desire—at all events, she has never suspected or 
doubted for a moment.” 

She was silent for a second, then she said : “I began it all for 
mother’s sake, but now—can you see ?—do you understand ?— 
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I believe in it too. It is more real a thousand times to me than 
the daily life I lead. Sometimes I feel as if I, the real Margaret 
McIntyre, died that night, when I found out and left him ; and 
it has all been a dream ever since. Mother and I were living in 
a beautiful world of our own. You ought not to have come and 
disturbed us.” 

She looked at him strangely, and her eyes had the peculiar 
look of a sleepwalker. He watched her anxiously. 

“ Ah,my poor Margaret,” he said, “ what can I do, what can 
I say? Do you live here, Margaret ?” 

“ Here? Oh, no!” She looked up in a startled way. “ What 
was I saying? Yes, I have lived here of late.” 

“ And your——” he began slowly. 

“ My child ?” she said. “I havenochild. I never had one. 
I bought the pictures that I sent to mother. Ah, my God !” she 
said with a sob, “ you have robbed me of everything. You 
make me say I have no home—no child—nothing ; and I was 
so happy with them. My little girl was so pretty !” 

Again she looked at him with the confused look of one who 
had taken ether,and who suddenly returns to consciousness. 
Then she seemed to control herself. “I have invented it all,” 
she cried. “ My house, oh, how I have loved that house! I 
picked out everything myself; every carpet, every piece of wall- 
paper,every bit of furniture. You will not take it from me ?” 
she asked pleadingly. 

“Dear Margaret,” he said gently,“ I will not take anything 
away from you. Will you come home with me to your mother 
now ?” 

“ Oh, no,no,1I cannot 
ward off a blow. 

“ But, Margaret, sometime your will have to tell her. You 
cannot live this way much longer. It will not hurt her as you 
think. She will be so glad to have you with her again.” 

The girl shuddered: “ No,no !” she cried, “ I shall never tell 
her! Sometime, if she has to know, if I cannot keep it from her, 
but not now. It would kill her, it would kill me!” 

Ile talked with her a longtime. His heart was full of com- 
passion. It was “terrible to see her and to know how she had 
suffered. She was the mere ghost of what she had been. Her 
very eyes were changed. He thought he saw in them the 
flickering light of insanity. She told him how she had worked 
and risen ; she was now a bookkeeper with a good salary. She 
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She put up both hands as if to 
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never saw the man whom she had married ; she had paid him 
back the sum that she had taken for her father’s funeral, and 
made him take beside every cent of money that he had ever 
spent on her. 

He could not change her fixed purpose to remain where she 
was, and he gave her his word of honour not to betray her 
secret. He left her sadly,and reassured himself with the 
thought that now he should make it his business to see her often 
and to keep track of her. 

When he returned to Meshaunee, he found he had a very 
uncomfortable dread about old Mrs. McIntyre. He did not dare 
to see her, although he knew that she expected him. But one 
day he rode by, and she saw him from the window and sent a 
little gir] out, who ran after him, calling. 

“ What is it ?” he asked. 

* Old Mrs. McIntyre wants to see you the worst way,” said 
the girl. She’s sick and she’s been asking for you every day.” 

He dismounted slowly and went in. 

The poor old woman was evidently quite ill. She looked 
very feeble, but her eyes brightened when she saw him. 

“Oh, Mr. Matthews,” she said, “and did you sce my 
Margaret ?” 

* Yes,” he answered, “ and she sent her love to you.” 

“ And Annie, the little girl,my grandchild, did you see her 
too ?” 

He felt at his wits’ end. “ No,” he managed to say, “ I didn’t 
see the little girl. She was out, I think.” 

“Out with her nurse,! suppose,” said the old woman, wit] 
an air of importance. “ Margaret has her take an airing every 
day. And how was Margaret looking herself?” 

“T didn’t think she looked very well, but then, Mrs. McIntyre, 
it is some time since I have seen her.” 

The sick woman did not become anxious. She smiled con- 
tentedly, “ 1 heard from her the day before yesterday,” she said, 
“and to-day is little Annie’s birthday. She’s going to have a 
party,a real elegant one. Margaret had been getting the 
things when she wrote. She’s going to havea ring in a cake, 
and every little child’s going to have one of them ”—she pointed 
to a German motto on the table beside her. 

“Margaret said if I'd pull it something would crack, and 
there'd be a cap, or an apron, or some such thing in it, all made 
of paper. I don’t see how there’s room in just that little wad. 
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But I thought I wouldn't break it, it looks so sort of pretty just 
as it is.” 

She spoke in a quick, feverish way, and the young man noticed 
that her hand trembled, and that in spite of her eagerness she 
seemed very weak. 

“ Why don’t you send for Margaret?” he said. “ You need 
her, Mrs. McIntyre.” 

“ Oh, no,” said the old woman, shaking her head ; “ Margaret’s 
got her hands full without me. There's little Annie and her 
big house to ’tend to,and now summer’s coming on, and she’s 
got all her winter things to put away from the moths, and I sup- 
pose she’!l be going to some watering-place or another. Oh no, 
she mustn't come to me. T’ll be well ina day or two. It’s done 
me a lot of good to see you.” 

The woman who owned the house slipped into the hall as 
Matthews was going out. 

“ Poor Mis’ McIntyre!” she said ; “ I guess she aint a-gomg 
to get over this attack.” 

“ Why, she seemed very bright to me,” he answered. 

“ Well, I guess she must have talked about Margaret, then. 
She'll lay for hours without speaking or taking notice, but if 
you just say ‘ Margaret’ to her once, it seems to sort of start 
her up allover. I think Margaret ought to be sent for, but Mis’ 
McIntyre, she won't hear to it.” 

Harry Matthews rode directly to the telegraph office. It 
seemed to hin right that Margaret should know. 

“ Your mother is very sick,” he telegraphed ; “she doesn’t 
know that I have sent, but you had better come.” 

He felt sure that Margaret would come. Nor was he mis- 
taken. Few people had achance to comment on her changed 
looks, for she went straight to her mother’s bedside, and stayed 
there. 

“ Margaret, oh Margaret,” said the old woman, “ you ought 
not to have come. Did you bring little Annie ?” 

“No, mother dear,” she answered; “she is safe and well 
where she is, and I thought she might disturb you. But I have 
anew picture of her,and I’m going to tell you all about her. 
She’s beginning to walk now,” and then she talked to her 
mother, by the hour, of her child, her home and husband ; and 
the dying woman listened, with a rapt expression on her face. 
No angelic chorus would be sweeter to her ears than these tales 
that Margaret told. 
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Harry Matthews came nearly every day,and always went 
away amazed that Margaret could act her partso well. She 
never betrayed,even to him, by look or sign, how false it all 
was. He could not realize that it had become easy and natural 
to Margaret to believe it all herself. 

When Mrs. McIntyre died Margaret’s hand was in hers. 

“ Margaret,” she said, “ I hate to leave you, but 1 am a-think- 
ing, perhaps, that I shall be with you more than ever. Perhaps 
the Lord will let me come to your house, Margaret, after I die. 
I shouldn’t be no trouble then, and I should love to see you so— 
and little Annie! IfI could just touch her once, and see her all 
dressed up in them pretty things, it’s about all the heaven | 
want.” 

Margaret shivered, but her voice was steady when she 
answered : 

“ | hope you will be near us always, mother, dear.” 

The flame of life flickered up brightly in the dying eyes, 

* You mean it, don’t you, Margaret ? You wouldn’t be afraid 
of me, if I was a ghost? Well, then, ifthe Lord will let me, I'll 
come and stay awhile with you, Margaret, before I go to see 


those ‘ heavenly mansions.’ Somehow, your house would seem 
more like home.” 
She spoke only once more, and then to say—* God bless little 
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Annie! 


Margaret fell down on her knees beside the bed, and buried 
her face. She did not cry, but there was a wild, terrified look 
in her eyes, as if she were pursued by something horrible. 

She did not see Harry Matthews the first time he called after 
her mother’s funeral, and, when he came again, the woman who 
owned the house told him that she had gone back to New York. 

“ She said she couldn’t stay away any longer from her little 
girl. She’s awful changed, ain’t she? She used to be so good- 
looking. Well, I suppose a body can’t have everything, and she’s 
got money enough to do without good looks. She paid up 
every little thing, and then she gave me five dollars, just because 
I'd been good to her mother. I told her I hadn’t done anything 
to earn it, but she just made me take it.” 

Harry Matthews was terribly disappointed not to see Margaret 
again. He felt that he could not have her leave him like this 
and drop back into her old hard life. He must see her and have 
a little talk with her, even if he should have no influence over 
her ; and so he followed her to New York. 
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She met him quietly and without surprise,and they talked 
at first of her mother. 

* You made her very happy, both in her life and death, 
Margaret,” he said, 

“Tamso glad I never told her,” said Margaret. “I used to 
think that something might happen, so that she need never 
know ; but it was not this I thought of, not her dying. I used 
to think it would all be true sometime, and then she need never 
know there was a time when it was false.” 

He looked at her questioningly. Did she mean that she might 
marry again, or could it be that her belief in her own creations 
was so strong she fancied they might become facts ? 

She did not speak, but seemed to be thinking intently. After 
awhile she said : 

“T shall not put any mourning on Annie; she is too young.” 

He looked up surprised that she should make such a jest, but 
Margaret's face was quite ‘serious,and then he knew that the 
fiction she had woven so long and patiently for her mother had 
indeed become to her the true life,and the actual one was now 
the dream. 

“Margaret !” he said—and he spoke to her loudly, as we 
rouse a person from sleep—“ Margaret, what are you talking 
about? What are you going to do? Are you going to stay 
here, or will you come home ?” 

* Home 2?” 

“Yes, Margaret, to my home. I loved you before—oh, long 
ago. I have loved you always, I think ; and if you will let me, 
I will try to make you so happy, that you can forget all the 
misery you have passed through.” 

She looked at him a moment, and then buried her face in her 
hands and burst into tears. 

“Oh, my God!” she moaned, and rocked to and fro. “How 
dare you!—how dare you!—how can you! Ah,I must not 
talk like that! You are good and true—I think you are the 
only good man in the world; but you hurt me so you—hurt me 
so |” 

“ Listen, Margaret,” he said, gently, “and try to follow what 
Isay. I hurt you, because you have dreamed that which would 
make the offer of my love an insult,if it were true. But you 
must not livein these dreams any longer. They are false, they 
do not exist. Try to put them out of your mind. You are 
Margaret McIntyre. You have no other home but this boarding- 
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house. I love you truly and honestly. To me you are just as 
dear and pure ag the Margaret that 1 loved when we went to 
school together. I want you to marry me, and to let me make 
you happy. You will get rested,and strong and well, after a 
little. You will forget all these fancies and delusions. We will 
not live in Meshaunee ; we will go wherever you choose. Try 
to think of it.” 

She cried as if her heart would break. 

“And do you think I would do it ?” she asked between her 
sobs. “Do you think I would join my ruined, wrecked life to 
yours? You tell me to look at things as they are. I do, and I 
see myself a wretched outcast, who would never marry you, 
never! Do you not see—ifI must look at life as it is, at myself 
as I am, I shall die—no—I do not mean that. I have died—I am 
dead—oh, why do they not bury me !” and she sobbed wildly. 

He did not answer. He began to see that her dream-world, 
which had seemed to him a slight form of insanity, had in reality 
saved her life. She had been happier in her imaginary surround- 
ings than he could ever make her, 

“Dear Margaret,” he said, “let it all pass. Forgive me if I 
have hurt you. You will let me be your friend and help you all 
I can, and you shall live just as you choose.” 

She was still crying bitterly, though she grew quieter before he 
left her, but her face haunted him. He thought of her all night, 
and it seemed to him as if he could still hear her sobbing. He 
dreaded to meet her the next day. In the morning he walked 
slowly to the house and was shown into the parlour by the girl, 
who left him without a word. Soon a stout, middle-aged woman 
entered whom he knew instinctively to be the landlady. 

“This is very sad,” she said. “I believe you were a friend of 
Miss McIntyre’s ?” 

He felt his heart turn to ice within him. 

“ What has happened 2” he faltered. 

“You do not know? Miss McIntyre died last night. She 
did not come down to breakfast,and we could not make her 
auswer, 80 we broke open the door, and there she lay—just as 
natural. But we could not rouse her,so we sent for the doctor, 
and he said she had been dead some hours. He thinks it was 
heart-disease. She said last night she had a headache, and 
I know she had some kind of pills she took for headache, and 
maybe she took too much—I can’t tell. She seemed well last 
night, all but her head. She was sucha nicelady,too! She'd 
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been here over a year now, and she never made any trouble, 
She hadn’t had any bad news, had she?” she asked him 
curiously, and he saw that the same dark suspicion had 
risen in her mind as in his. 

He hesitated a moment. Then, prompted by loyalty to 
Margaret, answered : 

“ T know what you are thinking of. Itisimpossible. I have 
known her always,and I will tell you that only yesterday I 
asked her to be my wife. I come to see her to-day,and she is 
dead.” 

The woman’s face instantly assumed an expression of the 
liveliest interest. 

“She was engaged tu you,then! Ah, well! she never took 
her own life the day after that ; that’s certain.” 

A letter came to the young man that day, written and mailed 
to him by Margaret the night before. 


“ Dear Harry,—” it began. “I cannot find my beautiful world. 
My home, my child and everything are gone. They grew dim 
after mother died, and to-day, when you told me I must look at 
things as they are, they vanished altogether, and I cannot find 
them. 

“T have tried in vain to dream again, but I hear your voice 
saying, ‘ It is not true ; youare Margaret McIntyre.” Did I not 
tell you that Margaret McIntyre died one horrible night over two 
years ago, and that only a dream has lived since? The dream is 
dead now, too, and I think God is going to give rest to the poor 
body that held first a soul, and then a lovely vision. 

“ You have been good and true,and | thank you. Good- 
night. 

“ MARGARET.” 


He read it over and over. Were they the words of one whose 
reason totters beneath the burdens it has had to bear? Or were 
they written by a woman with her hand upon the door of death, 
which she herself intends to open? Or had Margaret died 
because her dreams had grown to be so much the truest, largest 
part of her, that when they ended there was nothing left to live 
with ? 


He could not answer, and he never knew. 





THE LEGEND OF CRYSTAL SPRING. 
(Medfield, Mass., 1675.) 


By Henry W. AUSTIN. 


— we 


THE chiefs were seated in a ring beneath the starry sky, 

And the solemn pipe was passed about ere the winged words 
could fly, 

Like arrows, at the target of the silence darkening round, 

In which no bird, no breeze was heard, nor any shadow of sound, 

But at Jength, when many a cloud was blown, and night wore 
on apace, 


Arose the chief Canonchet, the fair in form and face, 
Whom many a tongue had praised, though young, as a roebuck 
in the race, 
As a pike in the swift water, as an eagle in the fight— 
And the dark eyes of his anger outgloomed the deepening night. 
“ Why do we wait so long,” he cried, “and pass the pipe around, 
2a2 
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When the wigwams of the Paleface, long ago, upon the ground 

Should have smoked—instead of us? I am tired of cloudy talk : 

My counsel is, to swoop at once, like the lightning-feathered 
hawk.” . 

He spoke, and the echoes of his voice, like thunder from Noon 
Hill, 

Went bounding down to Medfield town with strange, electric 
thrill 

That stirred the hair of sleepers there who soon would sleep 
more sound ; 

But ere his voice had sunk on air—or he upon the ground— 

Uptowered the Wampanoag King, whose deep, far-darting eye 

Seemed ever in the distance to see his brother die ; 

His brother, kind Wamsutta, whom a treacherous white band 

Surprised, imprisoned, and bereft of wife and life and land : 

Uptowered the great King Philip and spoke in tones as low 

And yet as strong as the springwind’s song that melts the 
marble snow. 


“ Chief of the Narragansetts, thy counsel is most wise ; 

Too long, too long, for vengeance my murdered brother cries. 

Ay, chiefs, ’tis now a hundred moons, a hundred moons and more 

Since the bright canoe of that great life was wrecked on 
Plymouth shore. 

Yet blame me not, Canonchet, that I have borne so long 

The chain of Pilgrim perfidy, the lash of Paleface wrong. 

I waited but to sow the seed of a vengeance broad and bright 

As the sun’s face, when from his place he drives the herds of 
night. 

I have waited, O Canonchet, and my reward is great, 

For all the tribes are ready now to follow Philip’s fate ; 

From where the great, green mountains uplift their ancient 
heads 

To where the brown Connecticut with the gray Ocean weds. 

And by that sacred sea, I swear, and by the sacred sun, 

The battle shall begin before another day is run ; 

For I’ve sent word to all the tribes that now the hour is come 

To speak loud for their country—or be for ever dumb— 

To speak with arrows and with guns and with the blazing 
brand, 

Till the tempest of our voices drive the Paleface from the land. 

So now, my chiefs, m ambush hid, we'll sleep the night away, 
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And then swoop down on Medfield town at the breaking of the 
day ; 

For when they least expect him, and easy draw their breath, 

Then, on his black steed, ‘ Vengeance,’ will Philip come—and 
Death.” 


So spake the mighty Philip, the Wampanoag King, 

And his followers filed to ambush beside the Crystal Spring, 

Within a mile of Medfield town, where, on a knoll right near, 

Were the house and barn of Deacon Smith, a Puritan severe. 

A farmer he who loved not words, and hated jest or song, 

But had no fear of anything except of doing wrong. 

And now, when o’er the wild-rose, Dawn, that golden rose, the 
Day 

Began her petals to unfold, and the shades were witched away, 

And the frost was kissed to a silvery mist o’er valley, hill and 
stream— 

Good Deacon Smith, that man of prayer, woke from an ugly 
dream, 

And started for the Spring to bring some water for his cow ; 

But halfway there he did not fare, ere the sweat rose on his 
brow, 

For he saw behind the bushes near, some Indians skulking low— 

And his heart beat fast as the vision passed, and his manly step 
grew slow ; 

But should he stop,or his purpose drop, he knew that they 
would know 

They had been seen; so, with look serene, straight on did the 
Deacon go. 

He filled his buckets to the brim ; and his face, though pale, was 
calm : 

Then home he strode with his heavy load, singing an ancient 
psalm. 

To throw the Indians off their guard by his carelessness of air, 

He sang the whole way up the hill, while he prayed against 
despair. 

He gave the water to his cow. Then to his wife he spoke ; 

Perhaps more softly than his wont, but yet no tear outbroke : 

“ Mary, the Indians are close by ; so, with our children dear, 

Thou must at once to the garrison-house : be quick, but have no 
fear, 

The savages will not see nor seek, so long as I stay here. 
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Creep down the hill behind the house and follow the old way 

Among the birches. Now, good-bye, I must no longer stay ; 

For if they see me not at work, they may suspect retreat, 

And that were certain death to all. Good-bye, dear—we shall 
meet 

Perhaps in a few hours-—perhaps not till the set of sun ; 


Perhaps not here; but take thou cheer and say, ‘God’s will be 
done !’ ” 


D 


pee 


vy 


He kissed his wife on lips and brow. He kissed his children 
twain ; 

Then taking up his buckets, to the Spring he turned again, 

Singing the sturdy psalm with which they charged in Crom- 
well’s day, 

While his brave young wife, for her children’s life, like the red 
fox, stole her way 

Through the birchen copse to the sleeping town, while yet the 
day was young ; 

Where soon the painted foe came down, and loud the hand-bell 
rung. 

Ah! many a house and many a barn went up in clouds of flame, 

And many a Paleface paler grew, that day, when Philip came 
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With lightning force on the coal-black horse, which only he 
could tame. 

But—alas! for the Deacon at the Spring—he had no chance 
to fly, 

And the fourth time as he drawled his psalm, an arrow pierced 
his thigh, 

And the savages hauled him up the hill, in his burning barn to die. 


Then round about the house they found signs that his wife had 
fled ; 

And the fierce chief, Canonchet, who that battalion led, 

Swore that a foe so daring and so crafty, should be saved 

For an end of greater torture than the death he had outbraved. 

So Canonchet bade them bind him and take him to the rear ; 

But just upon the moment came Philip riding near. 

“What means this fellow lying here, with his scalp still on his 
head ? 


Why lives he?” the King thundered; “why is the dog not 
dead ?” 

But when Canonchet briefly told him how the Deacon had 
rema_.ned, 

And, singing, gone about his work while his wife her safety 
gained. 
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Then, quoth the Wampanoag King: “I deemed not, any 
knave 

In all the lying Paleface tribe could be so kingly brave. 

Let him go free. His blood to-day Wamsutta doth not crave.” 

They loosed the cords at Philip’s words, and from the Deacon’s 
side, 

Drew forth the arrowhead of stone,and staunched the crimson 
tide ; 

And then they left him lying safe beside the Crystal Spring, 

While they followed, to the burning town, the Wampanoag 
King. 

But there, when that dark day was done, and Philip's fiery 
track 

Still smouldered in the setting sun with many a ruin black 

The Wampanoag and his braves had all been driven back ; 

And soldiers mute, in hot pursuit, were startled in the calm 

Of twilight near, bya voice of cheer, singing the Cromwell 
psalm. 

And many a manly cheek was wet, with pleasure at the 
sight, 

When the brave wife and husband met, within the fort, that 
night : 

Met, nevermore to part on earth, not even for a day ; 

But to live along amid a throng of children brave as they. 

For nevermore the fiery roar of the red foe came down 

To break the endless, Sabbath calm, which wrapt that peaceful 
town, 

Where winters went and summers came and people did not 
die, 

But merely ripened, and from life dropt off they knew not why. 

E’en so, at last, the Deacon passed, his wife and all his kith ; 

And a secret deep in the centuries’ keep, is the grave of Deacon 
Smith ; 

And the Medfield mother, who may wish a froward child to 
tame, 

Uses no more as a spell of power the fierce King Philip’s name. 


Yet still, still flows the Crystal Sprmg; and sometimes, linger- 
ing near, 

Fond lovers pay its legend gray, the tribute of a tear ; 

And some there be who dare to say that “ Philip’s outlawed 
name 
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At History’s final judgment-day a lofty rank may claim.” 

But though the Past, so vaguely vast in Time’s perspective 
blue, 

Like a red star, by being far, hath gained a golden hue— 

Yet just as noble deeds there are, Right Now for men to do. 





DEVOTION ON DECK. 


—i-— 


ONE summer, during General Grant’s second term as President 
of the United States,he and several members of his Cabinet, 
with their wives, made a cruise in Eastern waters,on a revenue 
cutter, commanded by Captain Feugar. 

Starting from Washington on Saturday, the company were 
at sea on Sunday,and as they sat in a group on the quarter- 
deck, Attorney-General Edwards Pierrepont suggested that 
they hold some brief religious services, and asked Captain 
Feugar to send for the books. The weather-beaten old sailor, 
seeing a good chance for a practical joke, asked if a prayer-book 
would do; and when the Attorney-General said that it would, 
passed the word forward for “ a prayer-book ” to be brought to 
the quarter-deck. In a few minutes two of the sailors appeared 
carrying between them a great holystone, and, by the captain’s 
order, placed it before Mr. Pierrepont. The latter, who did not 
know before that this was a sailor’s prayer-book, was at first 
disposed to be offended, but, after a little, joined in the laugh 
with the others. 

After having touched at New York and taken General and 
Mrs. Grant aboard, the cutter went to sea again, and some 
member of the party was telling the prayer-book story for the 
President’s amusement. At the close of the narrative Attorney- 
General Pierrepont said that he didn’t think Captain Feugar had 
occasion to say much, for it turned out that he actually had not a 
Bible on board the ship. 

“Is that so?” said General Grant. “ Then you shall not be 
without one any longer. Those children up at Chautauqua 
made me a present of a very fine one and gave one to Mrs. Grant 
too. She'll want to keep hers, but I have no use for mine, and 
I'll give it to you.” 

So,on returning to his cabin,he sent his Bible to Captain 
Feugar. 





THE BRIC-A-BRAC SHOP. 
‘ By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


—_— 


It stands within an alley nigh 

Where Trade’s swift tide goes rolling by; 
No sudden sunbeam finds its way 
Across the threshold, dusky gray, 

But peaceful twilight ever reigns 
Behind its dim and dusty panes. 

Few are the hands that ope its door 
Few are the feet that tread its floor; 
Yet prying folk will sometimes dare 
The narrow, dark-walled thoroughfare, 
And pause before the sign that shows 
That here are “Coins and Curios.” 


Within the long, low, crowded room 
A cheery face makes bright the gloom; 
Keen eyes that have a friendly glow 


O’er spectacles with silver bow; 

A mellow voice, whose gracious phrase 
Suggests the courtly olden days. 

His wig is always most precise ; 

His coat and collar always nice ; 

His parchment volumes, quaint and thin, 
Are not more yellow than his skin. 

He seems, mid tapestry and delf, 

A bit of bric-a-brac himself. 


In drawer and under carven lid 

The choicest treasures he has hid; 
Curved blades that bear some mystic sign, 
And glass that gleams like amber wine. 
But, ah, it is his air and face 

Then lend a glamour to the place! 

Yet from his faltering step we know 
That he ere long must surely go,— 
That we shall see, as ne’er before, 
Some crape upon the dingy door, 

And that no kindly voice will cry 
“‘Good-morrow ” to the passers-by. 








THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 
With Illustrations by Lucien Davis, 


4 HE business of the Stock Exchange is continually 
increasing, and whether this fact is due to a 
growing tendency on the part of the public 
towards speculation, or to an improving condition 
of commerce generally, it is difficult to determine. 
The increase of membeiship has probably been 

more than proportionate to the expansion of business, for, 
notwithstanding a heavy entrance fee and subscription, the 
number of members has almost doubled within the last twenty 
years. The size of the building has also been extended to 
make room for the new arrivals,se that it now occupies almost 
all the interior of the triangular block ‘lying between Thread- 
needle Street and Throgmorton Street. 

The increase of membership has led to keener competition for 
business, and the public have not been slow to take advantage 
of this,so that Stock Exchange men do not find money-making 
quite so easy a matter as formerly. Brokers have to cut down 
their rates of commission and to accept diminished “cover ” for 
speculative transactions, and jobbers have to make prices such 
as leave them a very narrow margin of profit; often, indeed 
having to content themselves with dealing “at the middle.” The 
last-mentioned proceeding is one that is particularly repugnant 
to the jobber’s heart. Jobbers do not stand in the “ House ” all 
day for the purpose of dealing with brokers at the exact market 
price. No; their modest ambition is to buy shares slightly 
under their value,and to sell them again slightly over their 
value, thus securing a slight recompense for their risk, which lies 
in the possible fluctuations of the market, and their trouble, 
which consists in recording their purchases on one side of a 
pocket-book and their sales on the other. And, though their 
trouble may not be very great, their risk is frequently consider- 
able. Take the American Market, for instance. A broker has 
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received an order to sell a thousand Erie Shares, and he proceeds 
to the “ House ” to execute it, having previously ascertained, by 
means of a little telegraphic instrument in his office, that the 
mean market price is 27. 

He enters the marketwith an unconcerned air, as if he has no 
interest in it whatever, and is longing for nothing so much as 
to return home and partake of five o’clock tea with his affec- 
tionate spouse. The jobbers, however, are used to this far- 
away look, and they know that he seldom comes into the market 
unless he has important business to transact. Two or three 
jobbers therefore immediately accost him with such leading 
questions as: “Any orders?” “What do you want todo?” 
“ Anything in Erie ?” 

On this the following colloquy takes place : 

BROKER: “ What are Eries ?” 

JOBBERS (all at once): “Seven-eighths to an eighth.” 

This, be it observed, is a concise and well-understood method 
of saying that the jobbers will buy at 26, 7-8ths, or will sell at 
27, 1-8th. 

BROKER: “I want to deal at 27.” 

This is called “challenging at the middle.” It has a depres- 
sing effect on the jobbers, who all turn away, with the exception 
of one who seems doubtful. 

JOBBER: “How many is it ?” 

BROKER: “A thousand.” 

JOBBER: “Is that all you have to do ?” 

BROKER: “Yes.” 

The jobber’s question is necessary, for brokers with large 
orders are sometimes known to execute them in small quantities 
by dealing with different jobbers, who are consequently obliged 
to spoil each other’s market and are thus prevented from 
making a profit on their transactions. 

JOBBER: “I'll make you seven-eighths to an eighth in the 
lot.” 

BROKER: “I'll deal at a three-sixteenths price.” 

JOBBER (after a moment’s hesititation) : “ Fifteen-sixteenths to 
an eighth.” 

BrRoKER: “Selt’em you.” 

This laconic phrase completes the transaction. The broker 
walks away, and the jobber enters in his pocket-book that he has 
purchesed 1,000 Eries of Mr. So-and-So at 26, 15-16ths. Thus 
securities to the value of some £5,400 change hands without any 
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contract or note of hand, after a conversation lasting about a 
minute anda half. It will be noticed that, when the jobber offered 
to buy at 26,7-8ths, or to sell at 27,1-8th, he did not know whether 
the broker wanted to buy or sell. He, in fact, gave him the 
option of doing either. This is the principle of Stock Exchange 
transactions. The brokers do not state what business they have 
to do until they actually do it. The jobbers, on the other hand, 
give the brokers the option of either buying or selling in 
consideration of a fractional margin in their favour. 

The jobber’s business is now to sell his thousand shares at a 
profit and this he sets about doing without delay. Perhaps a 
large operator, who has just received an order by cable from 
New York, comes into the market at this moment and begins to 
bid for the shares. 

“Buy a thow at seven?” he shouts, of course, meaning a 
thousand at 27. 

The jobber regards this as indicating an improved turn in the 
market, and therefore delays selling his shares. At last the 
operator, who has not been able to purchase many shares at 27, 
shouts : 

“Buy a thou’ at an eighth ?” 

“Yes,” responds the jobber. 

By this brief exclamation the business is done. Each makes 
an entry in his note-book, and no more is said about it. The 
jobber bas sold at 27, 1-8th the shares that he bought at 
26, 15-16ths thereby making a profit of £37 10s. which he will 
receive on the settling day when the shares and money will pass. 

This, of course, has been a very satisfactory stroke of business 
for the jobber, but, let it be remembered, that it might have 
turned out very differently. Instead of rising,the price might 
have fallen; instead of being a seller the broker might have 
been a buyer, and in either case the jobber would probably have 
lost on the transaction. It may be imagined that business of 
this kind is of a very exciting character, and when the markets 
are active money is made and lost with great rapidity. The 
American Market generally presents a scene of excitement in 
busy times, and especially so late in the afternoon, the time 
when business is commencing in New York and orders are 
continually arriving by cable. 

Other markets also have their exciting characteristics. In 
mining shares the fluctuations are sometimes very wide and the 
volume of business very heavy. In the English Railway Market 
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at times when dividends become due, there is generally a great 
deal of speculation. Stocks are bought in anticipation of a 
good dividend, or sold in anticipation of abad one. “ Bulls” 
(those who have bought stocks in the hope of selling them at a 
profit), and “ Bears” (who have sold stocks in anticipation of 
repurchasing at a profit) assemble in the House and await, with 
anxious faces, the official announcement of the dividend. If it 
exceeds expectation, an immediate rise takes place in the price 
of the stock. The “ bulls” are jubilant and the “ bears ” suffer 








heavy loss. If, on the other hand, the dividend is unsatisfactory 
the price falls, the “ bulls ” lose money, and the “ bears ” are the 
only gainers. ° 

The business of the Stock Exchange does not commence much 
before eleven o'clock. At ten, the House is usually empty, but 
after that time members gradually begin to arrive. They stand 
about in knots, discussing the news in the papers and the 
probable tone of the markets. In cold weather they make for 
the fire-place, where they get up steam for the excitement of 
the day, by warming their backs and talking over matters of 
interest together. ‘‘ Bulls ” and “ bears ” chaff each other good 
humouredly, and everyone looks forward hopefully to the profits 
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of the day. A bell rings at eleven o’clock, and then the occupa- 
tion of making and losing money begins in earnest. Jobbers 
shout out their desire to buy or sell in stentorian voices ; brokers 
come in to execute their orders; telegraph boys run through 
the markets with messages, and, with every fluctuation in price, 
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there is a rush of members and clerks to the telegraph office to 
acquaint their agents in the provincial markets of the change. 

Business, however, is not always brisk, and sometimes the 
members find themselves standing about the House all day with 
nothing whatever todo. In such slack times the well-known. 
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tendency of the Stock Exchange man towards “larks ” develops 
itself. A member reading a newspaper or holding it behind 
him will suddenly find it in a blaze, the cause of the mischiet 
being a humorous gentleman armed with a wax vesta, who has 
suddenly conceived the brilliant idea of setting the paper on fire. 
The other members enter into the joke and immediately raise a 
shout and a cry of “ Fire !” while the victim only finds out what 
has occurred in time to prevent himself from being enveloped in 
flames. It is a curious fact that,although members of the 
Stock Exchange generally pride themselves in a high degree on 
the extreme brightness of their silk hats, they seem to be 
possessed of a violent antipathy for such ornaments on any head 
but theirown. Consequently they seldom miss an opportunity 
of damaging their fellow members’ hats. They knock them off, 
throw them up in the air and play football with them; the 
luckless owners meet with no commiseration and are treated 
to nothing but jeers on making futile attempt to recover their 
property. Sometimes a man with a shiny new hat will take 
the precaution to hang it up on entering the House. He con- 
gratulates himself perhaps on having preserved his “ tile,” and, 
on leaving, goes to put it on again, little suspecting that there 
is a hand close to his head, awaiting it, and that the instant he 
has let go it will be flung far away behind him, while a shout of 
joy will proceed from those members who have witnessed the 
performance,and who now proceed to play havoc with his 
cherished hat. 

These proceedings show the House in its comic aspect. The 
Stock Exchange, however, also has its tragic side. Sometimes, 
when the turmoil of business is in full operation, or even when 
the members are indulging in their fun, a sound will be heard 
that suddenly freezes them into breathless silence, and all eyes 
will be turned to the spot, where the head-waiter stands. He 
taps three times with a wooden hammer on his seat. All know 
what it means. One of their number has met the fate, mis- 
fortune, ruin, and poverty, that is dreaded by them all. 
“ Gentlemen,” says the head-waiter, “ Mr.——cannot comply 


with his bargains.” There is a moment’s silence, and then 
follows a buzz of conversation, while some members express 
surprise,some regret and others mortification at finding that 
they are creditors of the defaulter. Then the excitement of 
speculation proceeds as before, and the incident is forgotten 
except by those whom it personally concerns. 





A SIAMESE EXECUTION 
By J. S. Buack, H.B.M. Legation, Bangkok, Siam. 


a 8 NE Saturday evening news was sent round the 
ff European community of Bangkok that an execu- 
=) tion was going to take place early the next morning 
on the outskirts of the town. Deeds of blood and 
violence are not so common inthis barbarous part of 
the world as one would imagine, and, as an execu- 
tion had always been said to be one of the sights of Siam, we 
conquered a natural antipathy to such ghastly exhibitions, and 
resolved to witness the scene for once. We rose in the darkness 
of Sunday morning at five o’clock, and hastily demolishing the 
remains of the previous night’s dinner, which our “boy” had 
carefully put away for his own consumption, roused the two 
dusky coolies from their deep and peaceful slumbers in the 
corner of the veranda, and speedily had our canoes carried down 
to the river We chose that novel method of travel for two 
reasons, and these were that for want of roads the place of execu- 
tion could only be approached by water, and, moreover, it furnished 
a good opportunity of taking open-air exercise—an essential to 
health, which over-fed Europeans in the Tropics are only too 
inclined to neglect. 

The dawn of a tropical day was just suffusing the sky with 
streaks of crimson, as we settled down in our light and buoyant 
craft, and pulled up the river with rapid strokes, and entered 
one of the numerous intersecting canals around Bangkok. Half- 
naked brown Siamese were sleepily lounging on the verandas of 
their small wooden houses, which here on the canals project over 
the water on piles, and even at this early hour the course was 
obstructed by bulky cargo-boats piled up with brown unhulled 
rice,and by the vagaries of tiny canoes darting about in all 
directions, Dexterous efforts had to be made to avoid collision 
with fruit-laden skiffs directed by a wrinkled, grandmotherly, old 
lady, innocent of clothing to the waist, or hy a fat, laughing 
young woman, whose well-developed bosom was but ill- 
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concealed by a gay and loosely-fitting scarf. We were both: 
unaware of the exact position of the ruined and deserted temple 
at which the execution was to take place, and were accordingly 
forced to turn to best advantage the small stock of Siamese 
which had been’ acquired during a few months’ residence in the 
country. Our enquiries were generally addressed to one of the 
smiling good-natured nymphs aforesaid, and in response to “ cut 
head ” accompanied by a series of pantomimic gestures, we were, 
as a rule, most affably and politely told where to go. 

Gradually the brown-thatched huts on the banks of the canal 
became scarcer, and we saw in all its rich verdure, the rank, 
luxuriant growth of the Tropics, which hemmed us in en both 
sides like a green wall, and occasionally interlaced itself over- 
head in flowing draperies of drooping palms and creeping plants. 
We caught glimpses, now and then, of light green rice fields, 
and of gaudy-coloured temples, their blue and yellow tijed roofs, 
and white towers lit up with the rays of the rising sun. In front 
of their homes, groups of happy children were gamboling and 
chasing each other in the water, like young seals, while the 
grove resounded with their shrieks of innocent laughter, 

Through such scenes as these the unhappy criminal had to 
pass on his way from his filthy dungeon to the place of death 
and freedom, and if his heart was not utterly made of stone, he 
must have been touched by the remembrance of spots, where his 
joyous early years had been passed. We were afterwards, 
however, considerably surprised by the apparent total indifference 
of the prisoner to his fate,and we were probably giving him 
credit for feelings and mental sufferings, of which he was entirely 
innocent, 

The warm close atmosphere joined to our vigorous exertions, 
had caused us to break out into a violent perspiration, and we 
were by nomeans sorry to come in sight of the grass-grown 
walls of the Siamese Golgotha. Three or four Europeans were 
waiting there in default of the arrival of the prisoner, and his 
coming was delayed so long’, in accordance with Siamese notions 
of punctuality, that we began to think he had been reprieved. 
What a strange cruelty underlies our thin-skinned civilisation ! 
A reprieve, which would have given life and joy to a wretched 
man, would have been to us a disappointment. Presently, how- 
ever, we heard the melancholy booming of a gong, and several 
canoes appeared in sight filled with white-helmeted soldiers, and 
cach propelled by eight to ten paddlers. A shudder passed 
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through us all, as we distinguished the criminal seated in the 
centre of the first boat, his hands and neck fastened in stocks, 
heavy iron chains on his legs, and one of the executioners seated 
at his side thrumming the horrible gong. 

In a few minutes the party had disembarked and placed him 
on the soft,damp ground. His hands were freed from the 
stocks, and a bowl of boiled rice, fish and vegetables was handed 
to him, which he began to eat greedily with his fingers. It was 
sickening to think that the food he was now taking would never 
serve to nourish his frame, that almost before he had swallowed 
the last morsel head and body would be severed by one fearful 
blow, and his earthly rice-eating for ever finished. No such 
saddening thoughts seemed to fill the mind of the prisoner. His 
brown face was quite unmoved. He spoke not, but ate on, 
impassible and unaffected, just as if he ate peacefully in his 
own family circle, with the prospect of a long and happy life 
before him. 

In the meantime, under the spreading branches of a noble 
tree some distance away, offerings were being made to the 
spirits, whose shades were thus to be desecrated by the shedding 
of criminal blood. The friends of the condemned man had 
brought roasted chicken, ducks, boiled fish, eggs, rice, water, etc. 
which were either placed upon the ground upon palm leaves or 
on a small erection of bamboos, while the invisible inhabitants 
of the stream and forest were invited by smoking incense sticks 
in every dish to partake of the feast. The band of executioners 
were now silently donning their blood-red dresses—red trousers, 
red vests,and red turbans—and were drawing their thumbs 
across the razor-like edge of their long, narrow blades with all 
the fiendish delight of experts. The swords were all placed 
among the offerings to the spirits for a short time, to prevent 
the curse of these demons from resting on them, while each 
executioner was anointed on the forehead for the same reason, 
Then all knelt reverently in the dust,and with clasped hands 
and foreheads touching the ground were heard growling and 
uttering over their prayers. In the interval, the prisoner had 
been placed with his back against a small bamboo stake about a 
foot high. He was seated cross-legged on a couple of large 
palm leaves, and still exhibited the greatest nonchalance pos- 
sible. As a last privilege he was allowed to chew some betel- 
nut and smoke a cigarette—the dearest luxuries of the Siamese 
palate. This fivuished. the officer in command advanced and 

2B2 
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quietly said : “ It can’t be helped, your time has come.” The fatal 
preparations were made by a grey-headed old man of venerable 
aspect and gentle appearance, who had been a famous execu- 
tioner in his young days,and though his nerves were now not 
equal to that dexterous work, he found a strange delight in 
performing the last services to all doomed men. He bound the 
prisoner by the arms to the small bamboo stake, moulded two 
pieces of clay with his fingers and carefully closed the ears of 
the wretched man to mercifully shut out the approaching steps 
of the executioner from behind. A mark was also made on the 
nape of the neck on the spot where the deadly blow was to 
descend, and with head bending forward,and hands in the 
attitude of prayer, the condemned man awaited death. 

The score of small, sturdy, white uniformed soldiers had by 
this time formed in a circle, and stood leaning on their muskets, 
and inside that ring were squatted the eight executioners in 
blazing red, gazing upon the helpless prisoner, as the tiger does 
upon his innocent prey. A death-like hush fell on all the 
spectators, and the small group of Europeans involuntarily drew 
back a step or two, as if they feared the living blood would spout 
forth over them. ‘The first executioner was then seen to be in a 
fit of nervous excitement,and while the second was preparing, 
everyone waited breathless and expectant. The hitherto im- 
passible criminal now showed signs of agitation for the first 
time. His clasped hands visibly shook,and his arms twitched 
convulsively. 

It was a strange, weird, never-to-be-forgotten spectacle. We 
stood on a small cleared patch by the edge of the jungle, which 
grew around tangled and impenetrable. In it were no signs 
of death. The very air was alive with animated creatures, and 
the buzz and hum of all the various inhabitants of the forest 
struck upon the ear with startling distinctness. Behind us, 
across the muddy,slow moving stream,rose the desolate and 
grass grown walls and towers of a once beautiful temple, for- 
saken now by its yellow robed priests and crowds of pious 
worshippers. ‘The faded and mutilated shrines, which were 
formerly the adoration of thousands, were now smeared by the 
slimy track of the loathsome and hideous reptiles of the surround- 
ing swamps,and the Holy of Holies had become the haunt of 
the wild beasts of the earth. No more appropriate place could 
have been chosen to remind the onlookers so vividly of death 
and decay. For some long minutes we thus stood, gazing upon 
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the desolate scene, and listening to the clicking of the number- 
less grasshoppers and the hoarse ‘cawing of a couple of crows 
which had come and perched like evil omens upon a branch 
overhead, chuckling as if with ghoulish delight. 

All eyes were fixed on the trembling wretch, seated like the 
image of Buddha, within the double circle of soldiers and 
executioners, His sufferings, however, were soon to end. Two 
other executioners, who had finished their incantations, retreated 
to a distance of twenty or thirty yards behind their victim, and 
advanced slowly one behind the other with the most extra- 
ordinary and fantastic gestures of arms and legs. They waved 
their swords frantically about their heads, and seemed boiling 
over with irrepressible frenzy. Horror-struck and motionless 
we regarded this strange sight,and in less time than it takes 
to write the first had approached to the side of the doomed man. 
A few more wild antics, then the sword flashed in the air like 
lightning, one dull thud and the bloody head rolled in the damp 
and mud-stained grass. ‘The dark arterial gore spouted 
upwards, and the executioner, with a fierce and excited yell, 
threw down his dripping weapon, and pushed over the headless 
trunk with a blow of his naked foot. The warm life-blood 
gushed and bubbled out in still more abundant streams, and 
trickled slowly through the tangled weeds to join the muddy 
canal, A bamboo stake was fixed in the ground, upon which 
an attendant attempted to fix the bleeding head, with features 
still stiffening in death, but perverse even in death, it persisted! 
in falling off as often as it was stuck on. Averting our eyes 
from this dreadful sight,we made for our boats,and as we 
pushed off we heard the blows of the hatchet by which the heels 
of the lifeless prisoner were hacked off to allow the irons to be 
removed,and saw the bespattered and headless body—that 
fearful body which haunted our dreams for weeks afterwards— 
carried to a corner of the jungle and tumbled into a shallow 
grave. Looking up again, before finally disappearing, a flaming 
red executioner was seen excitedly filling up the desolate and 
nameless tomb, and then a bend of the stream shut out the 
hateful scene. We were very silent during the journey home, 
and both of us made strong vows never to be present again at 
i Siamese Execution. 





THE SONG OF PRINCE ZEPHYR. 


I danced o’er the glittering garden one morning, 
The robins were singing their merriest tune, 
That changed as I came to a loud note of warning ;— 
Each flow’ret aglow with the beauty of June, 
Unheeding leaned forth, for my kiss softly sighing. 
I wavered an instant ; then, turning aside, 
Away down the path I went eagerly flying, 
To pause where a rose blushed in satisfied pride. 
I vowed ne’er to leave her, 
And ne’er to deceive her, 
And lovingly lingered till evening’s gloom ; 
I smiled on her brightly, 
Caressed her so lightly, 
While stealing the wealth of her wondrous perfume. 


I whispered that long had I yearned for this meeting, 
That loud in her praises were hum-bird and bee ; 
With tremulous heart she accepted my greeting— 
Ha, ha! what a foolish young flow’ret was she ! 
Grown weary, I longed to be aimlessly roaming ; 
I mocked at her petals all drooping and frayed ; 


Then, laden with incense, swept on through the gloaming, 
And carelessly left her to wither and fade. 


And ever I’m playing 
This part as I’m straying, 
While shrilly the robins denounce me in vain. 
I laugh in their faces, 
Dead blossoms, as traces, 
They find at the close of my whimsical reign. 


Florence Scollard Brown. 





THE NIHILIST, 


[ADAPTED FROM THE PRENCH.] 


By E. B. MAWER. 
.luthoress of “ Roumanian Fairy Tales,” “ Analagous Proverbs,” ete. 
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CHAPTER I. 


tN the year 1878, sometime before the tragical death 

4 of the Emperor Alexander,one of the most im- 

portant men in his empire was the Prince Michel 

G . During a visit which the prince paid to 

Paris shortly after the Russo-Turkish war, at 

one of the receptions of the Princess Lise T——-, 

he had made the acquaintance of the handsome daughter of 
(general de Contremont, whom the Parisian world designated as 
“La belle Madeleine,” and who was as poor as she was beautiful. 

Prince Michel was fairly caught, notwithstanding his forty 
years, and his avowed intentions of celibacy—intentions which 
most of the young girls,as well as the young widows of the 
créme of Russian society had endeavoured in vain to combat. 

“Mother,” Madeleine said, one evening, to the widow of the 
hero, of Gravelotte, “shall you be contented when I became a 
princess ?” 

“Not quite that, I think, dear; for you are beautiful enough 
to become a queen,” replied the fond mother. 

The prince’s interview with Madame de Contremont was 
crowned with success, and Madeleine soon became a veritable 
princess. 

[ remember to have seen her at the opera shortly after her 
marriage, it was probably the most triumphant event of her life. 
Alone with her husband in her grande loge, proud, scarcely 
appearing to smile, in truth trembling from head to foot with 
triumph at the attention and admiration she was exciting, she 
seemed to be saying to herself, “Yes, I see many beautiful 
women here, but amongst them all it is I who carry the palm !” 

That evening a young American millionaire, but not handsome, 
remarked, 
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“1 do not wish to resemble the Princess Michel, for that would 
be too much to ask ; but only to have teeth like hers, | would give 
my hotel in the Champs-Elysees! With such teeth as hers one 
has but to smile,.or to yawn, to bring all the world to one’s 
feet.” 

“ That is to say to the feet of your teeth,” replied an aged and 
decorated diplomat, “but I greatly fear that the princess is 
doomed to yawn away her existence, rather than often to simile ; 
his Excellency, her husband, is neither amusing, nor easy to 
live with, and more than once in her lifetime the ‘ belle Made- 
leine ’ will regret her home in Paris.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


IN reality the prince was difficult, even from the hour of their 
marriage, but later on he grew even more so,as the poor 
princess found to her cost. The coquettishness of his wife, and 
the general admiration she created, made him jealous as a 
tiger. 

By the favour of the Czar, Prince Michel was named Minister 
of Police, and through the power furnished him by his post, he 
fuund means to utilise his public function in the service of his 
private jealousy. He chose as the instruments of his espionage, 
the coachman who drove his wife's carriage,and the concierge 
who kept the door of his hotel. Added to these he had his 
“cabinet noir,” where all correspondence was deftly opened and 
closed after perusal. 

At the commencement the unfortunate Minister of Police was 
doomed to read many amorous declarations addressed to his 
wife ; but as time passed on these grew smaller in number, and 
less ardent in their expression—not that the princess was less 
seductive, but that her admirers grew afraid. They, who had 
confided to the post their hopes and their sufferings, became 
some way or other victims to misfortune—it was as if the 
princess had the gift of the Evil Eye, or that, perhaps, the eye 
of the prince was too wide-awake ! 

The replies to these letters, naturally, also passed through the 
cabinet noir, so that though his ixcellency convinced himself 
that he was the husband of a coguette enragée, he found there was 
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nothing which absolutely compromised his honour, which 
yielded him a sort of relative satisfaction. At this period, also, 
the efforts to protect the safety of the life of the Czar against the 
plots of the Nihilists, gave the unhappy Minister as much anxiety 
as to defend the virtue of his wife against the wiles of her 
numerous admirers. The reader then may judge of his over- 
whelming astonishment when one day amongst the letters 
brought for his perusal, was one with the writing of which he 
was only too familiar, although it was signed but with a simple 
initial. The letter was as follows : 

“It seems that the Emperor goes to Warsaw earlier than we 
expected. Hold yourself in readiness to set out immediately 
that you are called upon, for who knows when we may again 
have such a favourable opportunity? Lhave not left you in 
ignorance of the difficulty of the enterprise. Make your arrange- 
ments then so as to succeed at the first attempt. You will 
present yourself at my residence as a friend of my family 
travelling in Russia. 

“Go to my mother before setting out,she will give youa 
commission for me, and this will be sufficient for your intro- 
duction.” 

The wretched prince was nearly out of his senses after read- 
ing this horrible letter. So this conspiracy, which he had com- 
hated night and day by imprisonment, by chains, by exile—this 
monstrous inhuman war of an army against oneman—hadits nest 
on his own hearth, and his beautiful Madeleine was calling to 
the assassin: “The hour has come, make ready !” 

What good for him to strive longer? What fatality was it 
that armed even a foreigner against his unfortunate Sovereign ? 
/lis wife above all, with her beauty, her youth, her luxury. She 
i Nihilist! What could instigate her to such crime? A crime 
which, if discovered, would condemn her to the lash, to be bound 
by cords, to go on foot to Siberian snows ! 

“ Ah,” thought the unhappy man, “ I fear 1 have not known 
how to make her happy. Perhaps I have shown my absurd 
jealousy too much, and that now she hates me, and so is 
punishing me by this refinement of cruelty !” 

What was now to be done? What immediate steps must he 
take? At one moment he thought of shooting his wife—at the 
next of throwing himself at the feet of the Emperor and avowing 
his wife’s projected crime. But the sentiment of duty, and of 
what he owed to his official position came strong before him. 
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He held the clue to a plot, and he must endeavour to trace its 
source, so the letter must take its course and pass through the 
post to its destination, The assassin would be confounded ! 

Already the prince held the name of this man. Nicholson, an 
Englishman—or perhaps an American—expert in dynamite, or 
perhaps only some Russian student who bad borrowed a false 
name. 

So the letter was sent off,and in the evening the prince and 
princess were at the opera together—he pale and trembling with 
fever—looking fifteen years older. She more seductive, and 
more surrounded than ever by admirers. 

“Are you ill, Michel?” she asked, as they drove home 
together. 

“ What makes you think so ?” asked he in a sombre tone. 

“ Because you are so unlike yourself. Surely you cannot 
have been jealous this evening ?” 


CHAPTER UT. 


‘TOWARDS the end of the week the Minister of Police, while 
conversing with his wife, said casually, as if it were a matter of 
no importance, “ By-the-bye, the Czar leaves Petersburg on 
Thursday.” 

* How is that ?” cried she, “ the papers gave another date.” 

He replied: “ That was with the view of deceiving the 
accomplice of Nicholson, We wished to give false information to 
those who had such culpable intentions.” Then he began to speak 
on indifferent subjects, observing at the same time with surprise 
his wife’s calm self-possession. Later in the day he learned 
that his vuse had succeeded, for the black cabinet communicated 
to him the following despatch from the princess to Nicholson. 

* It is for Thursday, be punctual.” 

Thursday arrived, and on the afternoon of that day,a well- 
dressed man, wearing a rosette at his buttonhole, presented 
himself at the hotel of Prince Michel. The Concierge, in reality 
« member of the Secret Police, bowing to the ground, inquired 
of the visitor what he desired. 


“To salute the princess, and to deliver her in person a 
message which I have brought to her from her mother. I am 
Dr. Nicholson,” said he. 
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“ Quite right, sir, you are expected,” answered the porter. 
‘‘ The princess is staying with a friend, but she left orders that 
if you arrived during her absence, you were to be taken to her 
at once, the carriage will be round in a few minutes.” 

Nicholson had scarcely time to admire the pictures with 
which the hall was hung before the carriage came up to the 
door, into which he entered,and somewhat to his surprise, the 
porter took a seat by his side without even asking permission 
to do so. “ Rather odd custom this,” thought Nicholson, “ he 
might at least have got on to the box.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour Dr. Nicholson found himself 
inside the walls of the surest prison in Petersburg. In a sort of 
dingy parlour lined with armed police agents, a person unknown 
to him, but who was in reality the Prince Michel himself, inter- 
rogated him brusquely, and in a manner to which poor Nicholson 
was wholly unaccustomed. 

“ This is infamous,” cried he, struggling with the men who 
laid a hand on either shoulder, “ I have only arrived from Paris 
this morning,1 have not spoken three words to any one, and 
when | go to present my respects to the princess, I am arrested 
and treated like a thief.” 

“ Do you know the princess ?” asked the Minister, 

* Do I know her? Why I was almost present at her birth! 
Here is a letter from her mother, the widow of our great 
General, | am an American citizen, and | protest against these 
unheard-of proceedings.” 

“ Search him,” cried the Minister. 

The search was made with great precaution, but nothing 
suspicious was found upon him, with the exception of a small 
box very carefully enveloped. If it were an infernal machine, 
well, science had made rapid strides since the days of Fieschi ! 

An officer from the School of Engineers attached to the 
Ministry of Police opened the packet with scientific care. The 
assistants were nervously anxious, for at any moment there 
might be a terrible explosion, but all was quiet as the grave 
while the engineer gently lifted up the lid of the box, and 
handed it to the Minister, who after regarding it for a moment, 
closed it somewhat hurriedly and thrust it into his pocket. 

“ So,” cried he, “ you are——” 

“ Nicholson, the American dentist, and | request permission to 
return instantly to Paris, where I have important clients waiting 
for me.” 
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Five minutes later Nicholson was once more in a carriage, 
but this time with the prince seated by his side, who over- 
whelmed him with excuses. 

“ Excellency,” said the American proudly, “if you had 
perceived the need of my art,the dentist Nicholson would be 
unworthy of his reputation.” 

“ And so,” said the prince,“ the pearly teeth of the princess 
are——” 

“ False, Excellency, all false! When Mlle. de Contrement was 
quite young she had a fall from her horse, which broke all her 
front teeth and injured others. I was called to her,and my 
art has continued to supply the defects of Nature.” 

The public never knew the truth of this adventure, but it 
was afterwards remarked in Russian society that the Prince 
Michel was no longer so fiercely jealous of his belle Madeleine. 


COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of Tinsley’s Magazine. 


Sir.—Apropos of your biographical sketch of the Earl of 
Meath in Tinsley for March, 1 remember hearing this nobleman 
address a great meeting of working-men. ‘“ Competition ” was 
his theme. He dwelt upon the evils which it breeds in a 
community till one felt that it was a scourge of the human race. 
Then he passed on to the other side, and detailed its benefits, 
showing in the most convincing way that interference with its 
free exercise would retard progress, stunt individual effort, and, 
in short, ruin the State. Well, 1 did feel an intense curiosity as 
to the upshot of a speech like this. I was disappointed then, and 
have been disappointed ever since. The Earl of Meath frankly 
confessed that he could not solve this question of “ competition,” 
and would attempt no striking of a balance between the good 
and the evil of the system. He seemed to think it lay entirely 
with men’s consciences so to act towards each other,so entirely 
fairly and honourably, that all the benefits of competition might 
be secured, with, at all events,the smallest amount of evil and 
suffering to their fellows. This might do pretty well ifall men 
were as honourable as the noble earl and had as fully considered 
both sides of the question ; but can none of your readers suggest 
some principle, some ascertainable, recognisable principle. that 
we ran take into the marts and market-places of the world, and 
say to men: “ Accept this principle,and you retain the good 
and lose the evil of ‘competition ?’” Yours, etc., 

March 16th, 1890. W. J.C. 





CHESS. 
ANTONY GUEST. 
{—:o:—— 
PROBLEM No. 4 
BY C. PLANCK. 
BLACK 6 PIECES. 














WHITE 6 PIECES. 
White mates in two moves. 


IT isa very common mistake to suppose that book knowledge 
is essential to the successful practice of chess. Indeed this idea 
is so wide-spread that it has no doubt deterred a great many 
people from attempting to play. And seeing how numerous are 
the books that have been published, and how each successive 
work is devoted in a great measure to contradicting the ideas 
set forth in its predecessors, it is not oe that amateurs 


should be dismayed at the notion of studying the theories of 
chess analysts. It cannot be too often insisted that chess is a 
game and not a science. The tendency of analysis is to remove 
the charm of spontaneity, and to reduce the game to an effort 
of memory. It 1s not perhaps generally known that several of 
the most successful masters are quite innocent of scientific know- 
ledge, and that their victories have been gained solely by ss 
of natural ability. A notable case in point is that of Mr. James 
Mason, and now another instance no less remarkable has arisen 
in the rec ently concluded tournament for the Championship of 
the United States. Mr. Showalter the winner is thirty years of 
age and his experiences as a chess player have only extended 
over a period of six years. According to his own statement he 
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has no theoretical knowledge of the game beyond that which he 
has acquired by practice. He was successful in his first attempt 
at tournament play at Cincinnati in 1888, Last year he played in 
the New York International Tournament and made a creditable 
score. There can be no doubt that he has great natural talent 
and few players can hope to attain eimilar success in so short a 
period, ‘The example that he has set, however, will have a use- 
ful effect in inducing amateurs to rely on their own resources 
rather than on published analysis. ‘The following game, which 
was played in the United States Championship Tournament, is 
an interesting example of Mr. Showalter’s play. 

EVANS’ GAMBIT. 

SHOWALTER.—L, UEDEMANN. 

BLACK. | WHITE, BLACK, 
1P—K4 /|28Q-R4_ |28K—Bagq 
2QKt—B3 29 R—K Kt 3 | 29 K—K 2 
3 B—B4 30 R—Kt 6 | 30 R—K Kt sq 
4BxktP 31 R—QB sq | 31 P—B 5 


J. W. 
WHITE. 
1P—K 4 
2K Kt—B3 
3 B—B 4 
4P—Q Kt4 | 


5 P—B 3 | 
6 Castles | 


5 B—B 4 
6 P—Q 3 


32 Q—Kt 3 
1383 BxRP 


32 Kt—B sq 
33 K—B sq 


7P—Q4 
8 PxP 
9 Kt—B 3 


10 B—K kt 5 


11 B—R 4 
12 Q—R 4 ch 
13 Qx kt 

14 Kt—Q 5 
15 ktxB 

16 P—Q 5 

L7 GQ—kt 4 


18 Qx Kt P ch 


19 Q—K 2 
20 Kt—Q 2 
21 P—B 4 
22 P—B 5 


15PxKt | 
16 P—Q Kt 4 | 42 B—R 6 
17 P—QB4(a)| 43 Bx P 


18 Q—Q2 


| 24 Kt—Kt 3 


7 Px? 

8 B—Kt 3 
% kKt—R 4 
10 P—K B 3 

11 Ktxb 


34 Q—R 4 
35 Q—Kt 3 
36 Q—R 4 
| 37 Q—Kt 3 
38 B—B 4 
39 Kt—B 3 
'40 Kt—Q 4 


41 Kt—K 6 ch) 
(d)| 


| 44 BxP 
19 Kt—K 2 | 45 QxR 


20 P—Q Kt 4 | 46 Q—Kt 5 


21 Castles 47 Bx Kt 
22 B—R 3 

23 Kt—Bsq(l) 49 QPxR 
25 K R—Q sq | 51 QxQ ch 
26 P—K 3 52 K—B 2 
97 Q-KB2 53K—K3 


Black resigns. 


34 K—K sq 
35 K—B sq 
36 K—K sq 
37 K—B sq 
| 38 Q—Q 2 
| 39 R—R 2 
40 Q—K 2 
41 K—K sq 





| 42 P—Kt 5 

| 43 Q—K B2 
44RxR 

45 P—B 6 

| 46 Kt—k 2 
47 RxB 


| 48 R—Q Kt sq} 48 Rx Kt (e) 


| 49 Q—K 2 


50 Q—Kt 8 ch; 50 Q—B sq 


| 51 Kh xQ 
| 52 K—K 2 
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(a) He could not save his pawn for if he had played instead 
Q—Q 2, White would go on with 18 P x P followed if 18 Px P by 
R—Qsq and the Q P must fall, or if 18 Qx P by Kt—Q 4 with a 
winning attack. 

(b) Advancing the Q Kt I would have been better, the Kt is 
likely to be wanted for the defence of the king later on. 

(c) Threatening to win by 26 (3—R 5, P—R 3, 27 Q—Kt 6, K—R 
sq, 28 B—B 4, and 29 Bx P &c. 

(d) He might have won the exchange by Kt—B 6 instead but 
the move adopted gives an irresistible attack. 

(e) Black’s position is now hopless and he succumbs to the 
spirited attack to which he has been subjected. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 3. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Q—B7 l any move. 
2 mates accordingly. 


ANTITHESIS. 


I. 

Sadly the poet of the Past complains 
That all his fair illusions fade away : 

No more the fairies in the woodland play, 

No longer Fancy undisputed reigns. 

The stubborn world his magic art disdains, 
And harsher grows, and colder, day by day : 
Beauty, for use, is trampled into clay ; 

Music is dead, and only sound remains. 


The Golden Age was ended long ago : 
The songs are sung, and greatness is no more ; 
What themes are left to set our hearts aglow, 
And wake anew the fiery tongues of yore ? 
Far from its source, the Stream of Life runs low, 
In weedy shallows on a barren shore. 


Il. 
Gladly the poet of the Future sees 
A nobler beauty than his elders knew : 
The lovely falsehoods melt away like dew, 
But Truth remains, more beautiful than these 
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His vision ranges over wider seas ; 
In deeper space, new planets meet his view , 
He reads the legend in the rainbow’s hue, 
And starry secrets render up their keys. 


A broader world, a higher life he knows ; 
His great ideals higher yet arise ; 
And over all his quickened fancy throws 
A shining halo of transcendent dyes. 
Old suns have set! Another sunrise glows 
In golden promise over clearer skies. 
F, W. Clarke. 


THE CAPTIVE BROOK. 


A brooklet from the mountains sped 
And wandered on its merry way ; 

It wandered where its fancy led, 
The livelong night, the livelong day. 


It sang of dells where bird-songs flow, 
It sang of haunts where lilies grow, 
It sang in tones that lovers know, 


All day, all day. 


The sunbeams on its ripples lay, 
And laughter through its cadence broke, 
And as it danced away, away, 
Unnumbcred harmonies awoke. 
It loitered by the drooping flower, 
It sang the love-dream of the bower, 
The song was new from hour to hour, 
All day, all day. 


A miller came one morn o’ May, 

And bound the brooklet to his mill, 
Where labour wears the hours away, 

And its harsh sound is never still. 
And round and round to fill his store 
The water turns the mill-wheel o’er, 
But, ah! the brooklet sings no more, 

All day, all day. 
Laura F. Hinsdale. 





